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LICKY AND HIS GANG 


CHAPTER I 
LICORICE-LEGS MEETS THE GANG 


He knew he was going to like the 
town the very first day he set foot in it. 
It was a very small town, but it was sur- 
rounded by hills that he foresaw would 
be fine to explore. At the foot of one 
called Bear’s Back a lazy river mean- 
dered. There was a long covered bridge 
over this river, under which a fellow 
could wade and fish for shiners in the 
cool brown water. A jolly mill purred 
all day long on the south bank; and 
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farther down the valley was a tannery. 
Any boy could see, with half an eye, 
that there were possibilities in Newels- 
burg. 

Of course, when his people moved 
from Schenectady, the new boy (his mo- 
ther called him Alonzo) had been sorry 
to leave all the fellows of his “ gang” 
behind him; but he looked forward to 
getting acquainted right away with a 
lot of new onesin Newelsburg. Besides, 
he had never had a big back yard and 
a barn before; at once his imagination 
leaped ahead and he saw himself leader 
of a new gang, with a private menag- 
erie in his own barn. 


So the next day after he arrived he 
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started to school, with a perfect con- 
fidence in himself and the kindest in- 
tentions towards all mankind. But with 
the first step into the school-house yard 
he found his intentions cast into his 
teeth and his rosy dreams scattered. In 
the twinkling of an eye he was labeled 
with a name—and what a name! 
Skulking in a sunny angle of the 
school-house wall was a fat, pink-faced 
boy who was being taunted by the name 
of “Gumdrop.” Gumdrop saw the new 
arrival, and to distract attention from 
himself pointed him out to Scrappy 
Dooligan. Scrappy ceased his barbed © 
allusions to Gumdrop’s face and figure 
and turned to stare at the new boy. In- 
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stantly into his fertile mind leaped the 
fatal name. 

“Hi, Licorice-Legs!”’ he called. 

There was a shout of laughter from 
Scrappy Dooligan’s followers; from a 
dozen throats the name settled upon 
the new boy like a swarm of yellow- 
jackets. As a descriptive title it was 
nothing less than inspired; as a name 
the new boy felt it to be damning. But 
outwardly he maintained a grand in- 
difference. Painfully aware of his thin 
legs, he moved toward the wall where 
Gumdrop still stood. Instantly, perse- 
cutors began to gather thick about him. 
When they cast aspersions upon the 
place he came from and the shape of his 
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legs, the new boy hopped a bit over the 
gravel to show them that his heart was 
light. They pressed nearer. Suddenly, 
he spun about on one leg like a top; 
his outstretched arm spun with him 
and the back of his hand hit Scrappy 
Dooligan smartly upon the windpipe! 

There was a gasp of utmost aston- 
ishment from the persecutors. Scrappy 
Dooligan choked and staggered back 
upon his henchmen. For an instant he 
was stunned; then a blubber of rage 
and pain broke from him. He flung his 
arms about wildly, but he advanced no 
foot toward the new boy, who stood 
staring at him with an inscrutable look 


in his black eyes. 
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Scrappy’s followers waited for the 
anger of their chief to alight upon and 
consume Licorice-Legs; but Scrappy 
caressed his windpipe and thought 
rapidly. 

In the mean time the new boy walked 
away. With his turning back his perse- 
cutors recovered their eloquence. They 
taunted him with his legs, his parent- 
age and his ““smarty”’ ways, and they 
informed him that they’d “fix” him 
in the near future. | 

Licorice- Legs walked into the 
school-house. As they filed after him, 
Gumdrop brought up the rear. He had 
acquired an Idea. All the afternoon his 


moonlike face was creased with thought 
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whenever he glanced at the new boy. 
After school he followed him home — 
at a noncommittal distance. He saw 
Licorice-Legs fling himself upon his 
side porch, and then he left him, to 
appear, presently, at the back fence. 
He had a partially consumed wedge of 
pie in one hand and a segment of cold 
suet pudding in the other. Having as- 
sured himself that the side porch was 
not conspicuous from the street, and 
that the new boy looked at him mildly, 
he squeezed through a gap in the 
fence. 

“Hello!” said Licorice-Legs. 

“Hello!” said Gumdrop. 


There followed an intimate silence 
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while Gumdrop finished his pie and 
suet pudding. Then, without prelimi- 
naries, Gumdrop delivered himself of 
his Idea. 

“Say,” he asked earnestly, “did you 
hit Scrappy Dooligan oz purpose?” 

A change came over the face of 
Licorice-Legs. He glared at his caller. 
But there was something disarming in 
the pink expanse of Gumdrop’s face; 
treachery could not hide therein. The 
new boy felt his backbone relax. 

“©No,” he sighed ; ‘‘it was an acci- 
dent. He just happened to be there 
when I whirled around.”’ 

‘«¢Gee!”’ breathed Gumdrop. “That’s 
what I thought, but none of the rest 
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of ’em are on to it, and what they’re 
goin’ to do to you isa plenty!” 

Licorice-Legs winced. “Oh!” he 
said, “I ain’t afraid—anyway, I 
would n’t be if I was Scrappy Dooli- 
gan’s size. It ain’t fair,’ he continued 
bitterly, “to make fun of a fellow’s 
legs. He can’t help’em !”’ 

“No, nor his fat!’? chimed Gum- 
drop. “Id just as lief be called Nipper 
or Ginger or Shootin’ George, but 
Gumdrop I Aare!” 

“It ain't as bad as Licorice-Legs,”’ 
soothed the new boy. 

“Oh, I dunno!” sighed Gumdrop, 
his Cupid’s bow of a mouth droop- 
ing. | 
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«I’m not going to stand for it!” 
flared the new boy suddenly. 

Gumdrop stared in alarm. “ You’ll 
have to, you know. When the gang 
names a fellow he’s got to take it.” 

««T won’t!”’ said the new boy, stand- 
ing up on his thin legs. ‘ Napoleon 
Bonaparte was small, an’ no gang ever 
named fim! I’ll make ’em take it 
back —I’ll— Say, if you Il stick to 
me—." 

«Oh, no!” cried Gumdrop, edging 
toward the fence. “I’m one of the 
gang and I’m ’fraid of what they ’d 
do to me! I got to go home now, but 
Ill come over again when none of the 


fellows is around.” 
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Licorice-Legs watched his craven 
exit through the fence, and then sat 
down in bitter meditation. He had 
never felt so overwhelmingly alone be- 
fore. His mother came out and offered 
him a ginger-cake. She seemed worlds 
away from him. A friendly dog 
squeezed under the gate; the violet 
and gold of sunset fell athwart the 
world; Molly in the kitchen put on the 
waffle-irons with an alluring rattle — 
Nothing mattered; he wasalone! Alone, 
with a gang against him! | 

Here was no difficulty that father 
could help him out of with advice; 
mother would be all sympathy — but 
what did she know of gangs? As for 
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the one boy in town that had given 
him the word of a man and brother 
—he was a pink-faced, fat poltroon ! 
Licorice-Legs liked that word — pol- 
troon. He had come across it some 
time before, but hitherto no occasion 
had fitted it. It stirred him out of his 
reverie like a fighting call. His legs 
might not be all that legs should be, 
but he was no poltroon! 

He ate his supper in fierce silence. 
When mother had lighted the lamp in 
the library, he curled his legs into a 
big chair and opened his “Life” of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Whatever the new boy lacked in 


nether limb was made up to him in 
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forehead. It was a bulging and promis- 
ing forehead ; his eyes beneath it were 
_ black and brilliant. Always, when he 
read about the Little Corporal, they 
grew large and sparks of fire came into 
them. 

That night, when his mother had re- 
minded him twice of bedtime and he 
said good-night with his absent eyes 
looking through and around his par- 
ents, father said to mother that she let 
him read too much. 

“He’ll grow up a little prig,” he 
said. ‘He ought to play and get into 
scrapes like other boys.”’ 

Licorice-Legs’ father sighed as he 
took up his paper. 
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And, all the time, Licorice-Legs was 
undressing for bed with: battle and re- 
venge burning within him. He ’d show 
the gang and Scrappy Dooligan the 
sort of stuff he was made of! He'd 
show them it was n’t /egs that counted ! 
Here he caught sight of his own in all 
their inadequacy. 

The martial fire died within him. 
He crawled sadly into bed. He was 
not a coward —of that he was pas- 
sionately certain; but, as he lay in 
bed, his body shook and shrank at the 

thought of being hurt. In a burst of 
rage he pounded his pillow with a thin 
fist. He was not afraid —he was ot 
afraid . . . and then he shivered with 
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the remembrance of Scrappy Dooli- 
gan’s brawny arm. 

The awakening in the morning was 
worse. Usually he struggled up from 
a deep well of sleep with blithe inter- 
est in the new day. But now, an omni- 
present Trouble waited for him. It 
reached out for him even across the 
borderland of dreams; it smote him 
before he could brush the cobwebs 
from his eyes. The thought of Scrappy 
and the gang stood at his bedside, as if 
it had waited there all night in order 
_ to seize him betimes in the morning. 

He wondered as he dressed if this was 
the day when they would fix him and in 
what manner they would do it. Never- 
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theless he walked briskly to school. His 
black eyes were unwinking as he re- 
turned the glances of the gang. They 
did not fix him that day or the next. 
They continued to hail him by his op- 
probrious nickname; they walked on 
the opposite side of the street and 
taunted him, but that was all. They 
were waiting for Scrappy to devise a 
proper punishment for the upstart new- 
comer that had insulted him. 

And Scrappy hesitated. He had pun- 
ished and put in their places many in- 
truders, but Licorice-Legs was a new 
kind to him. When the new boy folded 
his arms and lowered his head to stare 


at his enemy, he looked so uncommonly 
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queer! He was all forehead and eyes. 
Scrappy had to look at his legs before 
he could manage a proper sneer. Every 
time he decided to lie in wait for Lic- 
orice-Legs at the next corner his wind- 
pipe began to tingle reminiscently, and 
he put off fixing him until the next day. 
_ Thus a week passed, and the new 
boy’s fate still rested with the brawny 
Dooligan. It was an unhappy time for 
Licorice-Legs. Every night he shivered 
at the thought of what might happen 
to him on the morrow, and every morn- 
ing he awoke in the embrace of his 
familiar Trouble. But worst of all, was 
the loneliness. To walk home from 


school like a pariah, on the wrong side 
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of the street, to sit gloomily on the 
steps of his side porch and watch the 
gang playing Indian in a near-by vacant 
lot, was gall and wormwood to a socia- 
ble soul. Some of the smaller boys at 
school would have accepted him gladly, 
but they were lesser fry. He had only 
one aching desire, and that was to be a 
member, in honorable standing, of the 
gang. 

As he remarked bitterly one day to 
Gumdrop, who had squeezed through 
the back fence for a few minutes’ 
communion with his fellow sufferer: 
«Why, I ain’t used to it! In Schenec- 
tady I had a gang of my own. It was 
a bully gang, too. I could ’a’ licked 
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your gang with one hand tied behind. 
And my gang never put a mean name 
on a new fellow either.” 

Gumdrop coughed deprecatingly. 
“That ’s Scrappy,” he explained. «He 
does the naming. And it’s Scrappy 
that’s got it in for you, Lick! He’s 
been mad ever since you whacked him 
on the windpipe.” 

Licorice-Legs grinned, and then spat 
contemptuously. “TI tell you what!” 
he exclaimed; “I believe Scrappy ’s a 
coward !” 

Gumdrop looked horrified. 

“Well, I bet you,” persisted Lico- 
rice-Legs. “I bet a fellow could scare 
him easy.” 
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He looked musingly over the vacant 
lot to where, in a bit of timber-land 
bordering the river, the gang had built 
themselves a little cabin. A blood- 
curdling war-cry came from its vicinity. 

‘«‘ Indians!’ said Licorice-Legs, bit- 
ter with longing. ‘Why, I bet you 
Scrappy and the whole gang would cut 
and run if they as much as sme/t a real 
Indian! ”’ 

«Mebbe they would,” said Gum- 
drop dubiously. 

“¢1?°d like to see ’em run,” mused 
Licorice-Legs —and became aware that 
from the wish a bold inspiration had 
sprung. Little flecks of fire came into 


his black eyes. 
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“Gum,” he said solemnly, “if you’ 
stick to me, we’ll scare the life out of 
rem th? 

Gumdrop started back. «Me? Oh, 
no! I don’t want to get the gang down 
on me!” 

““You won’t, honest,”’ pleaded Lic- 
orice-Legs. “We'll just show the gang 
that Scrappy ’s a coward, that’s all. 
Why, it ’1l—it’ll amuse ’em, Gum! ” 

He fixed the unwilling Gumdrop 
with his glowing eyes. « Now, look- 
a-here! I’ve got a dandy scheme.” 

He proceeded to unfold it in spite 
of his companion’s evident lack of en- 
thusiasm. At the end, Gumdrop rose 
and edged toward the fence. 
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«We're goin’ to have flannel-cakes 
for supper. I got-a-go,” he said. 

Licorice-Legs followed him. “Oh, 
wait, Gumdrop!”’ he pleaded. “I tell 
you what I’ll do. You remember 
that butternut cake we had the other 
day?’’ Gumdrop’s small eyes bright- 
ened. “Well, I’ll get Molly to make 
another to-morrow, an’ Ill give youa 
big piece of it if you'll stick to me.” 

Gumdrop considered. “ Make it two 
hunks,” he said, “and I’Il do it.” 

The bargain was closed. Next morn- 
ing Molly, in the kitchen, started at 
the sound of an uncanny wail that 
echoed through the house. 


Her mistress smiled. “It’s only 
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Alonzo and the fat little boy from 
next door playing Indians in the gar- 
she said. “It’s the first time 
Alonzo has seemed like himself since 
we left Schenectady.” She held up 
two strips of red flannel. “I’m mak- 


+) 


ret, 


ing them some head-dresses out of hens’ 
feathers.”’ 

“That fat little boy’s got his nerve 
all with him,” snorted Molly. “He sez 
to me this mornin’ that 4e likes Azs cake 
with plenty of butternuts in it!” 

“ow odd!” said Alonzo’s mother. 

Alonzo’s father, who had once lived 
in the West, stopped after breakfast 
to help with a tomahawk, and gave 
Alonzo a lesson in war-whoops. In fact, 
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the whole house seemed to brighten 
under Alonzo’s returning interest in life. 
At supper that night he was too excited _ 
toeat. He dragged his father away from 
his second cup of tea to help him with 
his war-paint, and, when the last touches 
had been added, he looked at himself 
in the mirror with keen satisfaction. He 
was, indeed, a terrifying figure of a Red 
Man. Father had achieved a realistic 
success with the paint-box, and mother 
had lent him a scarlet and yellow couch- 
cover for a blanket. 

As he stole across the yard in the 
moonlight his very shadow had a thrill 
in it. The feathers of his head-dress 


cast a sinister reflection before him and 
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his wooden tomahawk was very life- 
like. 

Ina shadowy corner of the vacant lot 
he waited for Gumdrop. As the min- 
utes slipped by, misgivings damped his 
spirits. Gumdrop did not come. The . 
field lay all silvery in the moonlight; 
across it the fringe of wood arose dark 
against the sky. Just within that wood 
were the cabin and the gang. Should his 
darling enterprise come to naught be- 
cause his one follower had cravenly failed 
him? 

He began to creep forward, choosing 
the shadow of the fence. At the edge 
of the wood he came to a stop behind 
a big fir tree. He could see the little, 
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lighted window of the cabin and hear 
the voice of Scrappy. Inside him the 
new boy began toshiver andshrink. But 
it never occurred to him to turn and run 
home. He crept nearer, to the top of a 
knoll that enabled him to look through 
the window into the cabin. Never did 
Paradise look more alluring to the wan- 
derers outside its gates. They had a real 
fire there in the cabin; they had seats 
made to suit the individual tastes of the 
gang; there was the hide of a black- 
and-white calf on the floor, and Reddy 
Barlow’s father’s old desk stood in a 
corner. . 

As Licorice-Legs gazed, his heart 
melted with longing. What would he 
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not have given to walk inside and take 
his seat among them? But Scrappy 
Dooligan sat enthroned on the black- 
and-white calf’s skin; the new boy 
shivered without. 

“J’ll bet,” said Licorice-Legs, to 
hearten himself — <“‘I’ll bet he’s an 
awful coward.” 

Then he gave his gaudy blanket a 
hitch about his waist, settled his feath- 
ers, and, crouching behind a bush on 
the knoll, cleared his throat. 

The boys in the cabin heard first a 
long wail that seemed to come from 
across the river. They were stricken in 
their seats. The sound came nearer. It 


rose slowly toa hair-raising call at their 
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very door. They sprang to their feet, 
questioning one another with staring 
eyes. Licorice-Legs could see them 
looking wildly from one to another, 
and he felt the joy of an artist in the 
success of his vocal efforts. He rose to 
his feet and began to &7-yz horribly. 
He could see that the boys expected 
their chief to investigate. Also he was 
aware that Scrappy hung back. 

He stopped his war-cry. The boys 
opened thedoorand Scrappy stepped un- 
willingly outside. Instantly there smote 
their leader’s straining eyes and ears 
a sight and sound unnerving. On the 
moonlighted knoll a painted figure 


danced, waving a tomahawk and &7-yr- 
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ing dreadfully. Scrappy Dooligan made 
one moan of terror; then he ran. Un- 
fortunately for Scrappy, home lay past 
that knoll. As he neared it a strange 
thing happened in the heart of the In- 
dian that danced thereon. He did not 
know that Scrappy was headed for 
home. To all intents and purposes 
Scrappy was about to scale the knoll 
and fight him. 

And what did the Indian do? He 
ran to meet him. Even while his too- 
civilized legs shook for fear, something 
awoke within him and compelled him 
to combat. His tomahawk and blanket 
were cast off. When he sprang upon 
his enemy he was like a charged wire. 
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Scrappy, bulky but nerveless, went 
down before him. 

In that glorious moment, Licorice- 
Legs came into his own. He felt as if 
he could tackle the gang and chant a 
pean of thanks as he did so. He was 
emancipated from fear. As he ground 
his knee into Scrappy’s chest he reverted 
to his type. 

«¢You take it back, Scrappy Dooli- 
gan,” he hissed. «Will you ever call 
me Licorice-Legs again? Will you ?— 
Hey?” 

Scrappy instinctively reached for his 
enemy’s legs. They coiled about him 
like lively serpents. The new boy 
fought with a fiery ardor that paralyzed 
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Scrappy. He relaxed his hold and blub- 
bered for mercy. 

«Am I Licorice-Legs? Am 1?” de- 
manded the victor. 

“No, oh, no! you ain’t!” declared 
Scrappy hastily. 

The new boy got off hischest. «Well, 
then, that’s all for this time,” he said 
grandly. He turned to the boys that 
stood at the door of the cabin in amazed 
silence. ‘‘’That’s a nice shanty you ’ve 
got there,” he remarked sociably. 

“«W-w-won’t you come in?” one of 
them replied. 

“Why, I don’t care if I do,” he re- 
sponded, and they all trooped in again. 

It was even nicer inside than it had 
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appeared to be to the lone Indian as he 
stood on his knoll. It smelt deliciously 
of drying muskrat skins and hickory 
nuts and sulphuric acid, which Reddy 
Barlow had been using in an experi- 
ment. The new boy drew a long breath 
of happiness. 

«It’s a bully shanty,” he said. 

The gang glowed under his praise. 
They pointed out to him all their trea- 
sures. There was a tactful avoidance of 
any reference to the past. Freed from 
the restraint of Scrappy, who had 
wended his way homeward, they de- 
monstrated that they knew the way to 
treat a guest from Schenectady. Half 
an hour later, when they all left the 
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cabin together, it was significant that 
they allowed him to lock the door and 
hang the key on a secret nail ina hol- 
low tree. The new boy was one of 
them at last. 

As they clattered together down the 
street toward home, a figure emerged 
from the door of Maccabee Hall. It 
was Gumdrop, wiping his mouth. 

«Fi, Gumdrop!” they hailed him. 
“Where you been?” 

‘Been to a chicken-pie supper,” he 
replied. The satisfaction of a perfect 
meal faded from his face as he caught 
the new boy’s eye. He edged along be- 
side him. “I could n’t come — hon- 


est,’ he whispered appealingly. “They 
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give me the dashers from two ice-cream 
freezers to lick!” 

« Pig!” said Licorice-Legs — not so 
very scornfully, because he was too 
happy. He turned in at his own gate. 

Reddy Barlow called out from across 
the street : 

«Hi, Licky; see you to-morrow!” 

And the new boy ran joyously up the 
steps. Licky! That was something /ke 


a name! 


CHAPTER II 
ALL ABOUT A PARTNERSHIP DOG 


From the night he conquered 
Scrappy Dooligan, Licky belonged to 
the gang; and the gang belonged 
to him. He was shown the best places 
to find beechnuts, and where musk- 
rats were most plentiful; he was 
taught which members of the Tannery 
Gang to avoid and which he could 
safely treat with contumely; he was 
guided to the cave on Bear’s Back and 
was there administered the Great Oath 
of Secrecy; and he was given a seat in 
the shanty. All was peace in the gang, 
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until the day when Reddy Barlow’s 
father drove home from the county- 
seat with a strange dog tagging along 
behind his horses. 

Immediately Reddy Barlow claimed 
the dog because it had followed his 
father’s team, and Slim Cannon said 
Spotty was 47s dog because he had seen 
it first. From these two contentions a 
vexed and absorbing question arose. At 
first it seemed as if it might ruin for- 
ever the friendship of Reddy and Slim. 
The controversy spread at once to the 
gang; it raged for days, and finally 
ended in a grand conference in Licky’s 
barn. 


The gang was all there, likewise the 
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dog. Spotty, amiably submitting to a 
piece of string about his neck, was led 
in by Slim, who had momentary pos- 
session. He was an engaging dog, and 
there was not a boy in the gang that did 
not covet him when Slim brought him 
forward. 

Licky, whose father was a lawyer, 
suggested that they elect a jury and 
that he should be judge, but there 
threatened to be wrangling because 
every one, including the litigants, 
wanted to be in the jury; so it was de- 
cided that Reddy and Slim should each 
state his side of the case and then they 
would all vote. 


Reddy got the floor first. 
cai 
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«¢ Well,” he began hotly, ‘you fel- 
lows all know that Spotty followed my 
father’s horses home from Smithport, 
an’ he come right into our barn an’ laid 
down on our hay, an’ if that don't 
prove—’ 

Here Slim Cannon interrupted: 
«Well! I saw him first of any one, an’ 
ee 

At this a shrill protest went up from 
the gang. “We saw him ourselves first 
in Main Street! It was right by Macca- 
bee Hall, an’ if first saw first Aave is 
what you ’re going by —”’ 

Reddy and Slim looked at each other. 
There was disgust, not unmingled with 
alarm, in their faces. They saw Spotty 
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being torn limb from limb by these un- 
expected claimants, and they promptly 
chose the lesser of two evils. 

“Well, if you fellows are all going 
to claim him,” said Reddy, “I guess 
Slim an’ I’ll settle it between us. I 
don’t mind,” he added magnanimously, 
“letting Slim keep him nights.” 

«Say, you must think I’m easy !”’ 
interrupted Slim bitterly. « Now, I’ll 
just tell you what I ll do. I’m willing 
to go halves. If any one asks us we c’n 
say he ’s a partnership dog. He c’n live 
at your house part the time and at my 
house part the time, and as long as you 
and me are always ’round together any- 
way, why, it won’t matter whose he is.” 
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This seemed eminently just and prac- 
tical, even to the unwilling Reddy. It 
was the only way out of a delicate di- 
lemma, and he accepted it perforce, 
though the necessity of sharing Spotty 
with any one rankled in his dog-loving 
heart. It seemed harder when he looked 
at Spotty. Any one could see with half 
an eye that Spotty was a dog of ex- 
traordinary parts. 

His coat of reddish yellow stubble 
showed good Irish terrier blood, but 
that there was a suspicion of Scotch in 
him was plain from the way the hair 
parted down the middle of his nose and 
fell over his twinkling eyes. With this 
mixture of breeds Spotty could not fail 
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to bea humorist; and when the further 
facts are recorded that he hada pointer- 
like tail and the deep chest of a fox- 
hound, it will be understood that Spotty 
was also a sport. Over one eye he had 
a liver-colored spot. His tail he carried 
gayly, as one who has no care for the 
morrow. 

Toward his two masters he preserved 
an air of impartial friendliness. He had 
always been a dog of vagrant instincts, 
and the matter of a master did not con- 
cern him greatly. Standing in the centre 
of the ring of boys, he amiably accepted 
the attentions heaped upon him and ap- 
praised them all with his shrewd eyes. 

The gang talked learnedly of his 
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good points, and Slim swaggered a little. 
He made Spotty show the black roof 
of his mouth, and offered to bet that 
he could lick any dog in town. 

Reddy Barlow did not say much, but 
he put his hand on Spotty’s head and 
looked deep into the dog’s eyes. He 
was ashamed so show how unsports- 
manlike was his feeling for Spotty, but 
in his heart he knew that by grace of 
mutual affection he, and not Slim, was 
the dog’s real master. 

Reddy and Slim were nextdoor neigh- 
bors, which was convenient for the part- 
nership dog. After one breakfast at 
Reddy’s house he could call at the rear 


door of Slim’s for a second, and all day 
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long he trotted at the heels of the two 
chums. 

Although the question of ownership 
was thus settled to the apparent satis- 
faction of both sides, it lurked in the 
background, and, on occasion, rose to 
trouble not only Reddy and Slim, but 
their respective families. 

When Spotty, grown perky through 
high living and much attention, walked 
across the Cannon kitchen with muddy 
feet, the neighborhood heard the voice 
of Norah calling Slim to witness how 
that dirty Barlow dog had tracked up 
her kitchen floor. And likewise Mrs. 
Barlow when she discovered Spotty 


asleep in the morris chair. 
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« Henry,” she said firmly, “I want 
you to send this Cannon dog straight 
home.” 

And Reddy, his faith in his mother 
temporarily shaken, had to keep Spotty 
in the barn for the rest of the day. 

But mothers are known to be whim- 
sical in regard to furniture and kitchen 
floors; fathers are expected to be rea- 
sonable and to stand by a boy whatever 
happens. It therefore came as a shock 
to Reddy and Slim when their respec- 
tive fathers repudiated Spotty. This 
happened on the day when the dog-tax 
man came around. 

«One dollar taxes,” said the tax man 


to Slim’s father, “ on that dog of yours.” 
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«¢Oh, he isn’t mine,” declared Mr. 
Cannon hastily; ‘‘he belongs to the 
Barlows.” 

Mr. Barlow, interviewed, gave it as 
his opinion that the dog was a tramp, 
and that, if he belonged to any one, it 
was to Slim Cannon. 

Upon this Reddy crept into the hay- 
loft. In the clover-scented dusk, with 
his arm about Spotty’s neck, he shed 
the hot tears of boyhood — those tears 
that come so easily and are hidden with 
such shame. It is a terrible thing when 
a boy’s own father and mother disap- 
point him; Reddy felt that at such a 
time a faithful dog could not be too 
much appreciated. He kept Spotty hid- 
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den until the baffled dog-tax man had 
gone; and then, when he did appear, 
there was Slim Cannon waiting to claim 
once more his share of the partnership 
dog. Reddy sighed as he watched Slim 
lead him off that night, but he con- 
soled himself with the reflection that 
half a dog is better than none at all. 
Perhaps, in time, he would be able to 
buy out Slim; then he would have a 
dog all his own. 

For the partnership dog and his two 
masters the summer days that followed 
were all too short. The three lived an 
ideal life. They adventured in the cool 
dusk of woods, they swam together in 


green-shadowed pools, they lay down 
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under trees in meadows where a grass- 
hopper chorus shrilled them to sleep 
in the drowsy heat. No matter what 
was demanded of him, Spotty always 
rose to the occasion. With equal clever- 
ness and amiability he played every 
part, from a water buffalo to a moun- 
tain lion. 

As they ranged the hills he devel- 
oped a fine nose for a woodchuck; at 
the foot of trees and stumps he dug 
with a fury that strengthened the boys’ 
hope that one day he would certainly 
catch something. Afternoons, when 
they fished in the river, he trod him- 
self a nest in the grass at their backs, 
and lay down with a whistling sigh of 
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contentment. Evenings, he swaggered 
at their heels up and down Main Street 
with such self-possession that boys and 
dogs alike looked on with envy. 

But no happiness is permanent, and 
in Reddy’s sky there appeared one day 
a small cloud to mar his joy of posses- 
sion. Rising unusually early on a Sep- 
tember morning he caught Spotty just 
slinking back to his kennel, with blood- 
shot eyes, cringing when spoken to, 
and all too obviously suffering from a 
guilty conscience. His coat was wet 
with dew; he was still panting as if he 
had run far. 

«<Why, Spotty!’ exclaimed Reddy ; 


“‘ wherever have you been?” 
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He put his hand on the dog’s head 
and his heart sank under a sudden sus- 
picion —to the dog’s rough coat there 
clung a wisp of fleece. The country- 
bred boy knew it could mean only one 
thing —sheep. Without a word he 
washed the mud from Spotty’s coat 
and shut him in his kennel. An ob- 
scure instinct decided him that he must 
not tell any one, least of all Slim, of 
what he suspected. He denied that 
Spotty cou/d do wrong, but he went to 
bed that night with his spirits in his 
toes. 

And the next day trouble was upon 
them. The boys had gathered that 
afternoon in Reddy’s barn. Gumdrop, 
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Slim, Hank Downs, and Licky were 
there, sitting in a half-circle about 
the big barn door with Spotty curled 
up asleep on the hay, when there drove 
up the lane an angry man, who was ~ 
looking, so he said, for a long-legged 
yellow dog. All the boys stared at him 
with round eyes of apprehension while 
he described Spotty to the life. 

«© T jest want to know who this dog 
belongs to,” the farmer ended grimly ; 
“he’s been killin’ my sheep!” 

There was a gasp of horror from the 
boys. Could it be that Spotty, the idol- 
ized one, was a villain of the worst 
sort possible in the dog world? They 
looked with open mouths from Spotty, 
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who had crawled out of his nest, to 
Spotty’s two masters. 

“That ’s the dog — whose is he?” 
demanded the farmer. 

“‘ He—he’s Slim’s an’ Reddy’s,” 
said Gumdrop, fearful of contamina- 
tion. 

“Oh, he is, is he?’’ commented 
the farmer. “Well, now, you c’n 
jest —”’ 

But here Slim Cannon interrupted. 
“He ain’t my dog,” he said hastily. 
“He never did belong to me—I jest 
kind of—of kept him sometimes | 
He’s Reddy Barlow’s dog.” 

The heart leaped in Reddy’s throat. 


He had never been so scared in all his 
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life, but he stepped forward quickly 
and laid his hand on Spotty’s collar. 
“Yes, sir, he’s my dog,” he said in 
a small voice. With the words a sense 
of triumph swelled up in him. He 
pressed the dog’s head against his knee. 
«« An’ he ain’t a sheep-chaser, neither! 
I c’n prove it by the fellows here. He’s 
always tagging us around all day, an’ at 
night he’s shut up in his house. Why, 
he couldn't have chased your sheep!” 
And then his voice suddenly faltered. 
He thought of Spotty with guilt in 
his eyes and a telltale wisp of fleece 
clinging to his coat. His brown hand 
closed nervously in the coarse hair of 


Spotty’s neck. He was his own dog; 
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could n’t a fellow defend his own dog 
if he wanted to? He looked up at 
the farmer desperately. “I know he 
could n’t have chased your sheep. It 
must have been some other dog!” 

The farmer looked obstinate. « Well,” 
he said, as he gathered up his reins, «I’m 
goin’ to see the sheriff now, and when 
you git a notice from him to kill that 
dog of yours, you’d better do it quick 
an’ save yourself and your pa a lot of 
trouble.” 

He drove off. A scared silence was 
upon the boys. Over them there fell 
the baleful shadow of the law. Reddy 
Sat on an upturned pail with an arm 


about the accused Spotty. His heart 
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‘was as lead under a fearful sense of 
guilt. He had lied to the farmer and 
he was threatened with the sheriff. The 
combined crimes of himself and Spotty 
seemed almost more than he could 
bear. But that was all the more rea- 
son why he should talk very fast and 
loud in an effort to convince himself 
as well as the rest of the gang that 
Spotty was wronged. He heaped up 
arguments in Spotty’s defense until his 
own spirit rose defiantly, and the boys, 
even down to the timid Gumdrop, 
were fired to Spotty’s banner. They 
suggested several plans to defeat the 
law. Licky’s idea appealed to them 
strongly. 
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They would hide Spotty in the cave 
on Bear’s Back, and take turns feeding 
him. They would go, two at a time 
(for company), at night only, by the 
aid of a torch. Each member of the 
gang should swear not to reveal Spotty’s 
hiding-place, no matter what tortures 
were brought to bear upon him, and — 

“Aw, what’s the use of all that 
trouble?” said Slim, who had no im- 
agination. “My father knows the 
shurr’f, and he’ll jest speak to him. 
Then the shurr’f’ll know better than 
to arrest any dog of ours.” 

At the word Reddy sprang to his 
feet. His brown eyes snapped. 


“Your dog!” he cried. «You were 
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in an awful hurry just now, Siim Can- 
non, to say he wasn’t your dog. You 
said he was my dog — didn’t he, fel- 
lows?” 

Stern justice compelled the others to 
admit that Slim had thrown away be- 
fore witnesses all claim to Spotty. 

«Well, then,” said Reddy, “if he’s 
my dog, I won’t have him sneaked to 
no cave as if he was really a sheep- 
chaser, an’ I won’t go whinin’ to no 
shurr’f, either. I ain’t afraid!” 

And with Spotty at his heels he 
walked out, leaving a brave impression 
behind him. He had said aloud and to 
himself that he wasn’t afraid, but he 


was. It grew worse as night came on. 
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He ached to tell the whole affair to 
father, and it would have been infinite 
comfort to confess to mother; but he 
remembered the episodes of the mor- 
ris chair and the dog-tax man. If fa- 
ther and mother had repudiated Spotty 
once, they would do so again, and in 
that case nothing could save his dog 
from the sheriff. 

Sitting in the gathering twilight on 
the steps of the back porch, he tried 
to make up his mind what a boy ought 
to do in such a case. Should he tell 
what he knew about Spotty and give 

him up to the law, or should he take 
him and run away into the next county, 


say, and not come back for a long 
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time? This last idea had a certain fas- 
cination about it, and yet it was a rather 
shivery plan to think of, just at dusk, 
with bedtime not far off. He had bet- 
ter wait till morning to run away, he 
decided. 

In the morning sunshine things looked 
different. When Spotty was let out of 
his kennel, he leaped with such gay 
abandon upon his master, his eyes twin- 
kled in such a friendly manner under 
his reddish bang, that it was impossible 
to think of him as doing a dastardly 
deed. The morning called to them; 
upon the grass there were cobwebs of 
dew, diamond-frosted by the sun; the 


hills famed with color; the air was full 
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of the scents of September — the pun- 
gency of bonfires, the smell of the 
woods, of falling maple leaves, of dusty 
wayside clematis, and gardens touched 
by the first frost. 

As naturally as a duck takes to water, 
a boy takes to the hills on such a day. 
Before the last wisp of mist had cleared 
from the top of Bear’s Back, Reddy 
and Spotty were roving halfway up its 
side. They ranged as only a boy and 
a dog can range— with apparent aim- 
lessness; but in reality moving with 
the utmost accord toward one object 
— any plunder the woods might yield. 
Spotty ran in zigzags, his nose to the 
ground and his tail gayly beckoning. 
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Reddy followed, with a critical eye on 
the hickory-nut harvest and the gin- 
seng yield. 

They had nearly belted the hill when 
Reddy saw the dog suddenly stop with 
his nose to the ground. He stood per- 
fectly still for a, second, his legs stiff- 
ened, and the hair on his back rising. 
Then with a curious whistling whine 
he was off. Reddy raced after him. He 
saw that the dog ran always with his 
nose to the ground, along a tiny trail 
—a sheep trail, light and freshly worn. 
Evidently a drove of sheep had been 
recently driven to new pasture over 
the crest of the hill. The boy’s heart 
pounded with dismay. At the rate the 
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dog was running he would be upon 
the sheep in five minutes, unless he was 
stopped. That he was frantic with ex- 
citement was evident from the way he 
took the scent. 

A brook, spreading out into a piece 
of swampy ground, compelled the dog 
to lessen his pace while he sniffed for 
the trail. In the pause, Reddy threw 
himself upon him. The dog leaped 
away, but Reddy clung to his collar. 
Digging his heels into the ground, 
throwing all his weight against the dog, 
commanding, pleading, the boy was 
dragged along the path. Brambles tore 
at his face, and he was thrown to his 


knees more than once, but he never 
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relaxed his grip on Spotty’s collar. His 
freckled face was purple with exertion ; 
tears of despair were in his eyes as the 
dog surged ahead remorselessly. They 
had nearly reached the shoulder of the 
hill when the dog, as if maddened by 
the weight on his neck, whirled and 
caught his master’s wrist in his teeth. 

The boy did not flinch. For an in- 
stant he looked straight into the blood- 
shot eyes of the dog. Underneath his 
freckles he had turned quite white, and 
it seemed hours that his wrist was held 
in the bared teeth of the dog. Then it 
was dropped just as suddenly as it had 
been seized. With an abject whine the 
dog dropped in the path. 
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“You lie there, Spotty,” the boy 
said sternly. Then he cut a stout willow 
switch. At the first cut of the whip 
the dog started to rise, but he looked 
at the boy and lay down again. There 
were six blows in all, and each one fell 
on the boy’s heart. After the sixth he 
flung the whip away from him. His 
under lip was caught by his teeth to 
keep it from quivering, and he looked 
at the dog through a blur of tears. 

The dog crawled to him and laid its 
head on the boy’s foot. For the first 
time in his lawless life he acknowledged 
a master. 

It was altogether too much for Reddy. 
He sank upon the ground with his arm 
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about Spotty’s neck and sobbed: “I 
had to do it, Spotty —I had to lick 
you! You’re a bad dog —but I—I 
like you, Spotty, an’ I have got to learn 
you not to chase sheep, or they ’Il kill 
you!” 

The dinner-hour had come and gone 
when the two started down hill for 
home. At Reddy’s heels the dog trot- 
ted, sadder and wiser — rather chast- 
ened since he had found a master. 
Reddy himself was full of forebodings. 
He knew now that he could no longer 
deny Spotty’s guilt. He had made him- 
self master of his dog, but there was 
little satisfaction in the victory. Deep 


in every boy’s heart there is an innate 
y boy 
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respect for the law. Reddy knew as 
surely as he descended the hill that he 
and Spotty had come to the parting of 
their ways. 

When he reached town he was going 
straight to the sheriff. He would find 
the sheriff in the drug-store where he 
spent most of his time, and he would 
say to him, in an offhand fashion: 
«“Here’s my dog. He’s been chasin’ 
sheep and, not wanting to make any 
trouble, I ’ll just hand him over.” And 
when he got this far his throat con- 
tracted. 

He could hear Spotty padding softly 
behind him in the road. His step 
lagged; no use in hurrying to the sher- 
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iff’s. He would not look around at 
Spotty, though Spotty touched his hand 
now and then with a wet, cold nose. He ? 
put his hands in his pockets and scuffled 
more and more slowly along the dusty 
path—a figure of unhappiness. 

In the shade of the mill, Hank and 
Slim and Licky were fishing. They 
saw Reddy and his dog CORInE across 
the bridge. 

“‘Fli, Reddy,” they called; ‘come 
along down here!” 

As Reddy hesitated, they cast their 
poles upon the ground and beckoned 
wildly to him. It was evident that they 
had something special to impart. The 
sheriff could wait. He began to clam- 
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ber down to the river. They ran to- 
ward him. 

«Say, Reddy,” they called, “that jay 
farmer was wrong about Spotty! They 
caught the dog that killed his sheep — 
an’ it was a yellow dog, something like 
Spotty—an’ the farmer was in town 
this morning —”’ 

“I saw him myself,” declared Slim, 
‘an’ he says to me that they caught the 
dog right in the very act an’ they shot 
him!” 

Reddy’s mouth opened, but no words 
came out. There was something awe- 
inspiring in this deliverance. Knowing 
what he knew, he felt as if a bur- 
den had been suddenly laid upon his 
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shoulders. Guardian to Spotty would 
be no easy part to play! But he had the 
heart of the true dog-lover; he accepted 
Spotty’s past and future thankfully, re- 
solved to train him henceforth in the 
way he should go. 

“Good old Spotty,” the boys were 
chorusing, and the spirits of Reddy 
bounded skyward. Hewould have liked 
to hug and kiss Spotty, but instead he 
borrowed a pole of Licky and fell to 
fishing for shiners, with the blue and 
gold of September shimmering in the 
river, and the joy of boyhood again in 
his eyes. 


CHAPTER III 
THE RELIC-HUNTERS 


Licxy had not been long in New- 
elsburg when he discovered that he 
was very fortunate to be a pupil of 
Professor Micah Greenleaf. Reddy Bar- 
low took him aside and told him all 
about the Professor. 

“ Now, I'll tell you,” said Reddy ; 
“‘mebbe you’ll think he’s kind of 
cracked because he’s a crank about In- 
dians — not /ve Indians, but dead ones 
—bones and arrowheads and pottery, 
seer He digs in the ground and finds 
‘em, and then he capers around and 
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writes to the papers about it and is all 
puffed up over it. J don’t see anything 
in it, myself; but you want to act like 
you ’re int’rusted in Indian truck, and 
then every Friday, when it ain’t rain- 
ing, he lets school out an hour earlier 
and takes all of us fellows hunting for 
relics. See? It doesn’t do any hurt and 
anything ’s better than school.” 

Licky agreed heartily; and the 
next Friday when Professor Micah 
Greenleaf stood up, glanced eagerly 
out of the window through his thick 
glasses and said: ‘The weather to-day 
is such as to lead me to believe our 
ethnological research may be carried 
on successfully. All of those who are 
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inclined to abbreviate the spelling pe- 
riod and go with me may raise their 
hands,”’ Licky was one of the first to 
fly a willing signal. 

None of them had an idea what eth- 
nological research might mean; but it 
was fine to be streaming over the Sep- 
tember fields through the brown and 
crackling corn, with the smell of fallen 
apples and the tang of the woods in 
their nostrils. The Professor led the 
way, his rusty frock coat billowing in 
the breeze, a geologist’s hammer in his 
hand and an acquisitive gleam in his 
near-sighted eyes. He was always hop- 
ing that a spade might turn up to the 
light of day enough relics to make him 
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famous; for the woods and hills here- 
about were rich in legends of the Iro- 
quois. His followers hoped so likewise ; 
but for different reasons. Their interest 
in the Iroquois family was not a scien- 
tific one, but each boy cherished in his 
heart a secret longing to find a real 
tomahawk — preferably one notched to 
show the number of victims it had laid 
low. A few weeks before, Jimmy Mor- 
rison had discovered an Onondaga pipe- 
bowl and was a hero for a day; each 
one of them thirsted for glory of the 
same sort. 

But of all the relic-hunters the one 
that most longed to distinguish himself 
was Shrimpy Brinkman. For Shrimpy 
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was a person of no consequence and he 
suffered under the fact. He wasa mem- 
ber of Licky’s gang, but he was only 
tolerated therein ; he had no standing 
whatever. Most of the fellows, he re- 
flected, had something to brag about. 
Billy Green owned a goat; Slim Can- 
non possessed a father who had once 
seen the sheriff hang a man; Curly 
Bright played the jewsharp like a 
seraph, and so on through the gang. 
But he, Shrimpy, was nothing! He 
often lay awake at night devising heroic 
deeds ; but in the morning he was still 
Brinkman, a stubby-haired, narrow- 
chested, timorous little German. It 
seemed to -him that if he could but 
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find a relic on one of the Professor’s 
expeditions, his position in the world 
would be much improved. He pictured 
himself turning up to the light of day 
a battle-axe or a string of wampum and 
then leaning easily on his spade to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the Professor and 
the gang. Surely, after such an achieve- 
ment the gang could not continue to 
look down upon him as a nobody! 
On this day, when Licky first 
went relic-hunting with the Professor, 
there was an especial excitement about 
the expedition. For, the week before, 
two of the boys had discovered a long 
grassy mound in a distant field behind 
a fringe of willows that bordered what 
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had evidently once been the bed of a 
small creek. The Professor had been 
very much excited over this discovery ; 
he had examined the mound thoroughly 
and then he had announced that un- 
doubtedly here were the remains of 
Iroquois earthworks. At once the im- 
aginations of his followers soared to 

dizzy heights. 
“TJ just bet,” they speculated shrilly, 
‘this is where Blue Snake fought the 
Cayugas! Oh, gee whiz! I bet the’’s 
arrowheads and things in there — and 
mebbe bones—  mebbe the bones of 
Blue Snake himself!” 

The Professor was equally excited, 
but, owing to the lateness of the hour 
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and the emptiness of his helpers’ 
stomachs, it was decided to put off 
further investigation until the follow- 
ing Friday. They all took their way 
supperward, innocently elated, to spread 
the news of the finding of an Iroquois 
mound. 

Thus it was that on this next Friday 
afternoon they all set out in an unusual 
state of expectation. As soon as they 
reached the long grassy mound they all 
fell to digging hopefully, but no one 
dug with quite the same feverish de- 
termination as Shrimpy Brinkman. It 
seemed to him that he must find a relic 
or weep unmanly tears. That morning 
a member of the gang had referred to 
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him as a baby lobster; he was certain 
he could not stand this inglorious lack 
of respect much longer. 

But, alas, for human ambition! Al- 
though they worked until they had 
nearly honeycombed the mound, sup- 
per-time came and there had been only 
two incidents to mark the afternoon 
—lLicky had dug up a sheep’s jaw- 
bone, and Gumdrop, not in form for 
manual labor, had succumbed to the 
heat and been laid under the shade of 
the willows to rest. That was all; they 
had found nothing of Indian character, 
and the Professor was at last obliged 
to lead them sadly homeward, empty- 
handed. 
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As they trooped up Main Street be- 
hind the Professor, Shrimpy Brink- 
man’s father espied them and came to 
the door of his little bookshop. The 
Professor avoided his eye. He thor- 
oughly disliked and disapproved of 
Brinkman, senior, — in fact, there was 
a standing feud between them. For 
they both collected Indian relics. But 
Brinkman was a real collector and the 
Professor was only an imitation. Brink- 
man, senior, had said as much many 
times, and this did not improve their 
friendship. He himself knew more 
about the Iroquois than any one else in 
the state; he had a remarkable collec- 


tion of Indian things and he never lost 
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an opportunity to urge the Professor 
to come and study it. This irritated 
the Professor, and his manner towards 
the German wise man was always very 
stiff. 

But Franz Brinkman never avoided 
an encounter with his rival. To-day he 
called out, with an appearance of great 
interest, to know if anything had been 
unearthed in the newly discovered 
mound. 

‘«‘ Not at present,” returned the Pro- 
fessor tartly. ‘‘ Doubtless in due time I 
shall have something of importance to 
show you from the mound. It is un- 
doubtedly of Iroquois origin.” 

“So!’’ said Brinkman. « Keep on 
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digging, my friend. Perhaps I too vill 
in that mound dig, hein?” 

And then he retired into his shop, 
where he sat down in front of the case 
of relics and laughed until the tears 
stood in his eyes. 

After supper that evening little Hans 
Brinkman paused before his father’s col- 
lection. He eyed the Zufii baskets and 
Aztec pottery with melancholy inter- 
est. How glorious it would be to come 
across a ceremonial stone like that 
queerly marked one there, to hear it 
ring against the spade, to bring it up 
from the earth before an admiring 
crowd! Shrimpy opened one of the 


doors and wistfully fingered an arrow- 
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head. It was then, in that very instant, 
that the Great Idea came to him. He 
backed away from the case, aghast at 
the boldness of his inspiration; but all 
that evening he cherished it in his fas- 
cinated mind, and the next morning 
he decided the Idea was too big for him 
—he had got to share it with some 
one. 

Intoxicated with his thought, he 
boldly walked up to Licky the next 
time he saw him and demanded a word 
in his private ear. 

“Reddy, too,” said Licky; “he’s 
my chum and he’s in what I’m in.” 

“Shrimpy assented, and the three of 
them sought the shelter of the river 
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bridge, where there was a shady quiet, 
with the brown river slipping over the 
stones at their feet. Here Shrimpy re- 
vealed to them a scheme that raised 
him instantly to a level of greatness in 
their eyes. 

“Oh, Shrimpy!” they chuckled, 
“it’s dandy! How did you ever hap- 
pen to think of it? Do you think you ll 
dast to do it, Shrimpy?”’ 

Uplifted by their admiration Shrimpy 
felt he dared do anything, and he elab- 
orated his plan to them. 

*‘T’ll sneak one for each of us,” he 
said, “and the other fellows ’Il be just 
green when they see us digging ’em up. 
Most likely the Professor Il give me a 
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medal — I’ve got to find the fst one, 
you know,” he added. 

“Sure!” they admitted, and sighed 
with rapture. “Oh, cracky! It’ll be 
great !”’ 

“Of course youll give ’em back to 
me — cross your hearts, hope to die?” 
Shrimpy specified, a trifle anxiously, 

“Oh, my! yes,” they assented; and 
then the three conspirators went home 
to supper. 

The week that followed was the 
happiest Shrimpy Brinkman: had ever 
known. He was openly taken into fel- 
lowship by Reddy and Licky, the two 
most powerful members of the gang, 
while the others who had been wont 
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to treat him with scorn looked on with 
amazement and jealousy. They could 
all see that between these three was a 
mysterious secret, and the rest of them 
were nearly beside themselves with 
envy. 

All this was as nectar to Shrimpy. 
His thin face lost its look of deprecat- 
ing wistfulness ; he stepped out man- 
fully beside Reddy and Licky as one 
who has come at last into a proper ap- 
preciation of himself. On Thursday 
Licky asked the Professor in an off- 
hand manner if he intended to explore 
the mound again next day. The Profes- 
sor replied that such was his intention; 


and Licky bore the news to Shrimpy, 
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with whom he had a long conference 
after supper. The two parted at bedtime 
with grins of suppressed excitement. 
Next morning with the first crowing 
of cocks Shrimpy Brinkman was out of 
his bed. His toilet was of the briefest, 
for he had slept in his clothes in great 
discomfort, but upheld by the reflec- 
tion that this was the way all adven- 
turers slept on the eve of a perilous un- 
dertaking. On tiptoe he made his way 
downstairs and through the queer shad- 
ows of the little shop. His heart 
thumped dreadfully, but he went 
straight to the case of Indian curios, 
unlocked it, and stuffed three objects 
under his jacket. Then very, very care- 
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fully he let himself out of the shop and 
scuttled down the street. In the silent, 
gray dawn he was like a small rabbit 
scurrying to cover after a guilty night 
in a cabbage-patch. 

Straight to Licky’s house he sped. 
Under a certain window he crept and 
saw with relief that two strings hung 
therefrom to the ground. He knew that 
the other ends of the strings were at- 
tached to the respective big toes of Licky 
and Reddy, who by arrangement was 
spending the night with his chum. He 
jerked the strings; a subdued “Ouch!” 
_ came to his ears, followed immediately 
by the faces of his fellow conspirators 


at the window, looking down at him, 
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grinning mistily. ‘They joined him at 
once, by way of the woodshed roof, 
and the three made for the open fields. 

They did not talk; they felt in fact 
rather quiet. They had never seen the 
friendly fields in such ghostly guise be- 
fore. Mist wraiths swept before them, 
driven by the wind of dawn; their feet 
were entangled in great cobwebs heavy 
with dew; a cow rose from her bed of 
fern, looming huge through the mist, 
and startled the conspirators wildly. 

“‘T don’t see what we came so early 
for,” said Reddy with a slight quaver. 

“Phoo! I ain’t afraid,’’ declared 
Licky ; “it’s getting lighter all the 
time.”’ 
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But when the fringe of willows came 
into view there was a noticeable hang- 
ing back, even on the part of the val- 
iant Licky. There was something about 
this business of digging into an Indian 
mound in the ghostly dawn that chilled 
their enthusiasm. It was finally decided 
that Shrimpy ought to go first, being 
the instigator of this expedition, any- 
way. Shrimpy did not like it, but in 
his thin frame somewhere he had a 
touch of the Spartan. He set his teeth, 
clutched at the bulge in his jacket, and 
turned the corner of the willows. The 
others followed with the spade. Hur- 
riedly they dug three shallow holes at 


one end of the mound; in these they 
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placed the objects Shrimpy had carried 
under his jacket, covered them with 
earth and sod and then carefully marked 
the places, each with his private sign. 
Then they straightened upand looked 
at one another with grins. They were 
proud of their job, and justly; for most 
artistically they had buried in the Protes- 
sor’s Iroquois mound the three choicest 
relics of Brinkman’s prize collection ! 
When the Professor’s expedition 
started out that afternoon, the three 
showed great alacrity in getting first 
to the scene of action. Licky and 
Reddy fell to digging with ill-con- 
cealed merriment; but Shrimpy, with 


flushed face, wielded his shovel in ner- 
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vous silence. Suddenly he threw down 
his implement, stooped, and then stood 
up. In his hand he held a curiously 
carved bit of pottery. The other search- 
ers crowded about him; the Professor 
came hurrying from the farther end of 
the mound, his pale blue eyes lighting 
up with a glow of excitement, his 
scholarly hat awry. 

Shrimpy leaned on his shovel, as he 
had dreamed that he would; he held 
his find up nonchalantly, but he was 
speechless on the dizzy height of im- 
portance to which he had leaped. 

“ A carved water-bowl!” cried the 
Professor, <‘ the finest specimen I have 


ever seen! My dear boys, a most im- 
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portant discovery, a most lucky find. 
This will prove beyond a doubt —”’ 

But at this point twin shouts arose 
from Licky and Reddy. They, too, had 
discovered treasures, and they, like 
Hans, leaned nonchalantly on their 
shovels while they held up to envious 
eyes a rabbit pipe and a queerly marked 
stone. 

If the Professor was excited before, 
he was beside himself now. He was al- 
_ most incoherent with the number of 
things the rabbit pipe and the carved 
bowl would prove, and he recklessly 
offered a quarter to the boy that should 
discover another relic. 


Thus incited by hope of reward and 
for 
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by a burning envy, the rest of the 
gang fell upon the mound until it 
looked as if an army of woodchucks 
had just been there. But Shrimpy and 
Licky and Reddy dug no more. Indeed, 
Reddy and Licky were incapacitated 
for work by frequent seizures of laugh- 
ter that made it necessary for them to 
retire behind the willows and lie down. 
Shrimpy wasted no time away from the 
scene of his success. He strolled about, 
offering advice to the other searchers; . 
his soul expanded in the sun of their 
envy. He put his hands in his pockets 
in imitation of Licky and spoke patron- 
izingly when they besought him to point 
out likely places in which to dig. 
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“Oh!” he said, “you’ve got to tell 
by the fee/ of the ground where to dig. 
That’s the way I did.” 

At the end of the hot afternoon, 
even the most persistent had thrown 
down his shovel and the expedition 
turned homewards, for it was admitted 
by the Professor that they could hope 
for no more relics. Shrimpy walked 
among them on the homeward way, 
stepping high with happiness. 

Heand Reddy and Licky were proudly 
carrying their spoils at the head of the 
procession up Main Street, when sud- 
denly the Professor stopped. 

“Tet me take them a moment, boys,” 


he said, and hurriedly wrested the bowl 
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and the pipe and the curious stone from 
their hands. He darted on ahead of 
them eagerly. To Shrimpy’s horror he 
made straight for the shop of Brink- 
man, senior. It seemed to Shrimpy as 
if the end of all things had come. He 
allowed himself to be pushed by the 
boys behind him in the wake of the Pro- 
fessor up to the door of his father’s shop. 

“Ach! so!” cried Brinkman, senior, 
rising hurriedly to meet the Professor. 
“You find something?”’ 

He stared at the relics the Professor 
triumphantly held up. ‘“ Gotteswillen! 
you find them not in that mound, hein!”’ 

“TI did,” declared the Professor joy- 
fully. 
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Shrimpy’s father dropped into the 
nearest chair. He was quite speechless 
with astonishment; he blinked rapidly 
at the relics in the Professor’s hand for 
a moment and then he hit his knee a 
mighty blow. 

“You could nod!” he roared; ‘‘dat 
mound vas the embankment of the old 
Comstock mill —I discovered it myself 
six years ago!” 

The Professor was staggered for an 
instant; but he rallied as he looked at 
the relics. <‘Then, how do you account 
for these?” he asked shrilly, thrusting 
the pipe and bowl under his rival’s 
nose. 


Brinkman, senior, clutched at the 
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bowl. He bent over it, breathing hard. 
‘Mein lieber Himmel!”’ he cried, ‘this 
is Aztec!” | 

The Professor looked bewildered; 
but he asserted vehemently that he had 
found the bowl in an Iroquois mound. 
Brinkman threw up his hands, and then 
he pounced upon the queer stone. One 
look at it was enough. 

“Itis Zufi!’’ heshrieked. “‘ How— 
how’’— his voice sank to an awe- 
struck whisper —‘“‘ how could you find 
it in an Iroquois mound?” 

The question quivered in the air. 
The Professor looked nonplused; and 
on the broad countenance of Brinkman 


there played a wild gleam of perplexity. 
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But suddenly a thought struck him. He 
darted at his cabinet of curios. ‘They 
were gone— his Zufii ceremonial stone, 
his Aztec water-bowl, and his rabbit 
pipe of the Miami! 

It was a very dreadful moment that 
followed. The rage of Shrimpy’s father 
filled the shop and seared the row of 
boys outside. It shriveled the very soul 
of Shrimpy, and caused a sinking in the 
hearts of Licky and Reddy. For they 
were certain that Shrimpy would now 
give away his companions in guilt — he 
was just the kind of kid that would, 
they told themselves; and they guessed 
at what would happen to them then. 

“Vat I vant to know iss who took 
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my relics?’’ Shrimpy’s father was thun- 


dering under the nose of the dismayed 
Professor, when a small voice at his 
elbow said, — 

“IT took them, father.” 

A mighty relief surged in the hearts 
of Reddy and Licky. Shrimpy had not 
told on them —he was evidently not 
going to, for he stood looking up at 
his father in a wan silence which was, 
someway, not the silence of a boy who 
intends incriminating half the gang to 
spread his own guilt thinner. They felt 
a mighty thankfulness that they were 
not in Shrimpy’s shoes, and they were 
aware of an awed admiration for a boy 
who could stand up and face that awful 
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German wrath. But to Shrimpy the 
sting of the moment lay not so much in 
the fear of the parental hand as in the 
way he could feel that row of staring 
eyes behind him. It seemed to burn 
into his humiliated back, that concen- 
trated gaze of the gang. Nothing could 
ever be worse than that—to stand 
before them, discredited and humbled 
to the dust. And he had nibbled at 
fame! 

The professor started when he heard 
Shrimpy’s confession. Then he gath- 
ered up his dignity and left the shop, 
with one glance of utter distaste at both 
father and son. His followers melted 


away after him; they told each other 
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that Shrimpy would certainly catch it 
now ! 

And of course he did. Brinkman, 
senior, was a real German father and he 
punished his erring son conscientiously ; 
but in the midst of it a reminiscent 
smile played over his face. “I vill an 
antiquarian make oud of you yet,” he 
remarked. 

The chastisement mattered little to 
Shrimpy; what troubled him was a des- 
olate sense of failure. He had hatched 
a gorgeous scheme —and it had failed 
in the presence of the gang. From his 
bedroom window he looked out at the 
violet and gold of the autumn eve- 
ning. Half an hour earlier the gang had 
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been in the Square playing pom-pom- 
pullaway. Their voices had come up 
to him, accompanied by the music of 
Curly Bright’s jewsharp. They had all 
gone, now. Maybe they were sitting on 
the post-office steps, talking ; or perhaps 
they had gone down to the shanty to — 
build a fire and roast apples. He shut 
his mouth and winked his blue eyes 
hard. There was very little to live for, 
after all. . . . Oh, cracky! what was 
that ? 

Some one was calling like a catbird 
under his window. He looked out. 
Licky and Reddy stood underneath, 
grinning in a friendly fashion. 

“Hi, Shrimpy! Come out !”” Licky 

ror 
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whispered. ““We’re going to have a 
cornroast down at the mill— come 
along out!” 

There was a new note in his voice; 
he spoke as to an equal. Shrimpy 
threw one leg over the window-sill 
preparatory to getting down by way 
of the trellis. 

««]’d just as soon,” he answered in 
a voice that betrayed nothing: but his 
heart soared up and up. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GANG CALLS ON MISss LUCRETIA 


On their way home from school one 
warm day the next week, Reddy and 
Gumdrop volunteered to show Licky 
the famous Van der Veer place— or 
rather the high brick wall surrounding 
it, for beyond this wall no boy had 
ever ventured. 

I tell you,” said Reddy, “ my grand- 
father says that there used to be great 
doin’s here when the Van der Veers 
had their money — balls and things. 
And there was a Colonel Van der Veer 
that was in the C’nfed’rate army, 
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and he escaped, and they shot him 
right there, in his own garden. They 
say that his ghost walks round the 
house every year on the day he was 
killed ! ” 

«And now there’s none of ’em left, 
except Miss Lucretia’’—-Gumdrop took 
up the tale. 

“And the fellows say’’— added 
Reddy, applying his eye to the keyhole 
of the tall wooden gates guarding the 
carriageway — “they say she’s building 
her own tomb!” 

Licky gasped; his eyes were as two 
saucers for roundness. “Building her 
own tomb!”’ he echoed. 

‘Yes! Put your eye to the keyhole 
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here and you can see it — just some- 
thing white through the trees.” 

Licky did as he was told, and prickled 
all over. He could make out only 
a bit of gravel path and through the 
trees something that gleamed like mar- 
ble; but his active imagination con- 
jured up the picture of a gloomy lady 
ghostily at work on her last resting- 
place. 

“Oh, cracky!’’ he breathed, «I’d 
like to see her at it!” 

His companions fell away from him 
as if he had suggested picking the 
cemetery flowers or stoning the Mayor. 

“Oh! no!” said Gumdrop, « you 
would n’t dast to do it! If she caught 
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a fellow in there she’d put him to 
work on her tomb !”’ 

Licky was immediately filled with a 
pleasant mixture of fear and longing. 
He stooped again to look through the 
keyhole at the forbidden garden. He 
was lost in contemplation when Reddy, 
who had pulled himself up till he could 
look over the wall, cried out : — 

“Hi! Look out! Here comes Miss 
Lucretia.”’ 

The three boys flattened themselves 
against the wall as an old servant held 
open the gates for Miss Lucretia’s car- 
riage. They looked up at her with the 
interest the last lady of the Van der 
Veers never failed to arouse in them. 
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Reddy and Gumdrop had seen her all 
their lives, driving thus —her hand- 
some head held a little high, pale, 
aloof, and rather sad. She was in their 
eyes not quite real, certainly not of the 
robust reality of their mothers and sis- 
ters. Foran instant, as she passed them, 
it almost seemed as if she would have 
liked to speak to them. But she closed 
her lips and drove on, a figure of slen- 
der stiffness against the dark green 
cushions of her carriage. 

When she had driven around the 
corner of the wall the three boys drew 
a long breath; then they went on in 
the direction the carriage had taken. 


They turned the corner, and came to 
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a sudden stop — the little green door in 
the wall was open! Never had Reddy 
or Gumdrop in all their lives seen this 
little door ajar. It drew them like a 
magnet ; immediately they panted to 
go in. They stole on tiptoe, with im- 
mense caution, to the door and peeped 
in. 

«You don’t dast to go in!”’ cried 
Licky to the others; “I dare you to 
go in!” 

And a dare being a thing to urge 
any honorable boy to the very jaws of 
death, they all stole in together, grin- 
ning nervously and showing a tendency 
to bolt if a leaf dropped on them or a 
twig snapped under their feet. In the 
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garden there were long vistas of old 
evergreens and gloomy firs, with sad 
iron deer here and there, musing on 
the splendor that was no more. The 
invading trio began to lose their first 
feeling of nervousness and prepared to 
enjoy themselves. They crept along 
the shadowy paths, making believe 
they were Indians, reconnoitring in a 
Strange country. Licky led, in the 
appropriate attitude of stealth, and 
Gumdrop brought up the rear, creep- 
ing along as much like an Indian as 
his plumpness would allow him to do. 
When they reached the last shrub be- 
fore there came an open stretch of 


lawn, they shaded their eyes with their 
hoon 
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hands, as Indians are always doing in 
pictures — and then they suddenly col- 
lapsed from noble redmen to very 
scared ‘small boys. For Miss Lucretia 
was advancing over the grass towards 
them ! 

She seemed of an unearthly height, 
trailing her black gown across the 
lawn; but as they did not lift their 
abashed eyes to her face they could not 
see that she was smiling in a shy effort 
at friendliness. They did not know 
that she had left her carriage to set the 
green door ajar, and that now she was 
as pleased as possible to see them there. 

‘‘Good afternoon!”’ she said. “I am 


— Iam very glad you came in.” 
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The startled three said nothing. 
They dug their toes into the turf and 
twisted their caps and waited for the 
worst to happen. 

«Would you like to walk around 
the garden?” asked Miss Lucretia. 

It seemed to them there was a sin- 
ister ring to this invitation; but they 
dared not refuse ; they began to shuffle 
along the path a step behind her. They 
were very embarrassed, and strikingly 
unlike the valorous Indians of a mo- 
ment before. All the gloomy stories 
they had ever heard about the Van der 
Veer place came back to them. They 
thought of the Colonel and they won- 


dered exactly where it was he had been 
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killed —and—and suppose this was 
the anniversary of that tragic happen- 
ing? And where was Miss Lucretia 
leading them? As they approached the 
Something that gleamed white through 
the trees, they drew nearer together. 
Oh, why had n’t they been contented 
to stay outside the little green door? 
Gumdrop, who cried easily, began to 
pucker up his face as he thought of 
what a dreadful thing it would be to 
have to work on a tomb. 

Miss Lucretia was keenly aware of 
their silence; but she did not know | 
what to do. She did not know boys, 
and, sadly enough, she was nearly as 


embarrassed as they were. But, oh! 
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how much she wanted them to talk to 
her, to see them playing there in her 
lonely garden, to hear their laughter 
ring out as she had heard it when she 
stood waiting behind the shrubbery to 
see if they would walk into the little 
trap she had set! And all the time they 
were tongue-tied, with their apprehen- 
sive eyes on that dread gleam of white 
through the trees. Licky longed to ask 
her if it was true she was building her 
tomb, but his tongue clove to the roof 
of his mouth ; and just then she turned 
into a path that led to the veranda 
steps. 

«Won't you come into the house 


and look at some pictures?” she asked 
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them, in a last effort to gain their 
confidence. 


bd 


«“Yes’m,” said Licky, not because 
he wanted to, but because some rem- 
nant of “ manners’’ remained to him. 

The big drawing-rooms were op- 
pressive with black walnut and an at- 
mosphere of dead and gone Van der 
Veers. The three wretched invaders 
were like flies caught in the web of a 
ghostly past. They sat in a row ona 
slippery horsehair sofa, while Miss Lu- 
cretia asked them all the wrong ques- 
tions — as ‘‘Do you go to school?” 
and “ Do you like your teacher ?’? — 
things any boy prefers to forget. She 
was discouraged. What could she do 
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to make these three stony-faced little 
savages like her? She remembered she 
had heard that a boy could always be 
reached if one fed him; and she hur- 
riedly left the room for refreshments. 

As she disappeared, the three with 
one accord slipped from the sofa. 

«<*’T ain’t true — about the Colonel’s 
ghost, is it?’’ quavered Gumdrop in 
a whisper. 

“ Let ’s get out of here!’’ said Reddy, 
his brown eyes rolling. 

Without another word they sneaked 
into the hall, past a tall and solemn 
clock, and down the veranda steps. 
Then they took to their heels. They 


ran as if the old Colonel himself were 
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after them, until they reached the 
green door. Reddy and Gumdrop con- 
tinued running when they had got into 
the street; but Licky, to give an added 
zest to safety, turned back to look at 
the scene of their adventure. Miss Lu- 
cretia had come out into the veranda; 
she stood looking down at the empty 
garden, and Licky saw her wipe a tear 
from her eyes. For an instant he stood, 
holding the green door half open, then 
with a whoop he hurried after Reddy 
and Gumdrop. 

That night, after he had gone to 
bed, Licky thought it all over. The 
truth has an unpleasant way of com- 
ing after a fellow when he has got 
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into bed and the light is out. Down in 
the queer depths of his boy’s heart, 
Licky knew they had been both cow- 
ardly and rude that afternoon— and 
he saw again Miss Lucretia looking 
after them with tears in her eyes. 

The next afternoon he dropped in 
at the office of his Uncle Richmond, 
who was a very good friend of his. 
After fidgeting awhile along the dull 
rows of his uncle’s law library, he 
said : — 

“Say, Uncle, Rich, do you know 
Miss Van der Veer?” 

Uncle Richmond started, and when 
he turned to look at his nephew his face 
was undeniably flushed. “I used to 
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know her,” he said, in a queer voice 
— “fifteen years ago. Why? Want to 
be introduced to her?” 

No,” said Licky; i) Io knoweaher 
already. You see, Reddy and Gum and 
I went into her garden yesterday, and 
— well, we went in, and —” 

«That shows more courage than 
I’ve had in fifteen years,” said Uncle 
Rich, as if to himself. «And did you 
see Miss Van der Veer?” 

«Yes, we saw her; but Reddy and 
Gum were kind of scared — because of 
the tomb, you know—” 

«What tomb!” 

“Why, her own tomb that she’s 
building !’’ Licky explained. 
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‘Nonsense! I never heard of such 


' foolishness!’ cried his uncle. He 


seemed to be much disturbed. «I hope 
you weren’t rude to her?” 

“J dunno as we were exactly rude,” 
said Licky, feeling desperately for the 
word that would be truthful, and not 
too harsh; “but we left in kind of a 
hurry. Say, do you suppose it was that 
that made her cry?” 

An expression that frightened Licky 
came into his uncle’s eyes. “ Alonzo,”’ 
he said in an awful voice, “did you say 
she cried ?”’ 

His nephew could only nod. Uncle 
Richmond walked to the window and 


stood looking out on the village street 
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in frowning silence. Licky, watching 
him anxiously, could not tell whether 
he was angry or sorry. At last he came 
back to his desk ; the old twinkle that 
made him so likable was in his eyes as 
he said, grimly: — 

«The prisoner at the bar will stand 
up ,for sentence! Now, having been 
convicted of behaving badly to a lady, 
the defendant will go and get his con- 
federates, Reddy and Gumdrop, and 
with them he will make a second call 
on Miss Lucretia. This afternoon will 
be as good a time as any —”’ 

There was a gasp of horrified protest 
from the defendant. “Oh, I can’t do 
that!” he cried. “‘ Reddy and Gum- 
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drop would n’t come for a million dol- 
lars!” 

“Then you ’ll go alone,” said Uncle 
Richmond firmly. 

His nephew thought this over with 
an anguished face. “ Must I?”’ he en- 
treated. 

< You must,’ Uncle Richmond re- 
_ plied. “I’m sure Reddy and Gum 
will go with you if you put it to them 
that it’s the only honorable thing 
to do.” 

“Much they care for honor,’ re- 
torted Licky gloomily. 

But he began to move towards the 
door. When he had gone, Uncle Rich- 
mond stared at his book without the 
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least twinkle of fun in his eyes. Then 
he whistled a melancholy tune and 
looked in his small mirror. He care- 
fully brushed his still attractive hair and 
felt disgusted that a man should be 
so gray at forty —then he smiled, a 
queer, grim smile and went down to 
the street to watch for the return of 
his nephew. 

Not many minutes elapsed before he 
saw the three of them straggling up the 
street. Evidently they were conscien- 
tiously bent on making their call on 
Miss Lucretia an entertaining one, for 
Licky’s side pocket bulged with the 
smallest and smartest bantam hen in 


the world, Reddy had brought Spotty, 
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and Gumdrop struggled with a restive 
guinea-pig. They joined Uncle Rich- 
mond with feeble grins. 

«« How did you get them?” he asked 
Licky. 

“Caught ’em in swimming. Told 
’em I’d tie their shirts and soak the 
knot if they did n’t promise — hope-to- 
die—to come with me. Their mothers 
did n’t know they were in, you see, — 
they came, all right!” 

«My boy,” said Uncle Richmond, 
«some day you will go far!” 

Licky didn’t understand this; but he 
was too depressed to care. The gates 
of the Van der Veer place were before 


them. He turned to say good-bye to 
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his uncle, but, with a smile, that kindly 
gentleman said : — 3 

“J think I’ll go in with you; you 
all seem rather nervous.” 

He fell a little behind them as they 
walked up the drive; and thus he saw, 
without being seen, their advance upon 
Miss Lucretia, who was bending over 
her pansy bed. When she became 
aware of the three small figures emerg- 
ing from the shrubbery towards her, 
a look of astonished delight came 
into her face; and when she saw 
Spotty and the bantam and the restive 
guinea-pig she clapped her hands and 
laughed. 

“Why, you’ve come back!” she 
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cried, and her voice was like a girl’s for 
pleasure. 

“Yes, ma’am,’ said Licky; “this 
is my banty, N’poleon Bonaparte; and 
this is Spotty, and Gumdrop’s brought 
his guinea-pig. We thought mebbe 
you ‘d like to see them, and — and —”’ 

“‘ T wonder if you'd care to see me ?”’ 
said Uncle Richmond, stepping out 
from the shrubbery. 

The three boys, looking up at them, 
saw Miss Lucretia’s face grow white, 
while Uncle Richmond’s was strangely 
flushed. 

“Tt has been a long time since — 
since you were here,”’ she said. 


“ Fifteen years,” he answered. ‘<The 
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last time you said — do you remember? 
— that there was no use in my coming 
back again; so I stayed outside. It’s 
been a long time — outside.” 

“It has n’t been short — inside,’ she 
replied, in a low voice. 

The boys could n’t see much in this 
conversation. Emboldened by the pre- 
sence of Uncle Richmond they looked 
about them. There was one question 
in their three minds. Licky waited 
until he caught Miss Lucretia’s eye, 
and then he said, politely : — 

‘Please, may we see the tomb?” 

“The tomb?” she echoed; ‘ what 
tomb?” 


“The one you ’re building, over 
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there.” Licky waved his hand towards 
the gleam of white through the trees. 

Miss Lucretia laughed like a girl. 
“Come with me,” she said. 

They all followed her to an opening 
in the park where four unfinished pil- 
lars and some blocks of stone crowned 
a little knoll. 

“It’s going to be a lovely little 
summer-house, in the Greek style,” she 
explained. “I know I’m not as young 
as I was fifteen years ago, but I’m not 
ready for a tomb, quite yet!”’ 

She and Uncle Richmond looked at 
each other and laughed. The boys saw 
nothing to laugh at; they were rather 
disappointed, in fact. But when Uncle © 
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Rich and Miss Lucretia had strolled 
off among the trees, they fell to work 
and made a little tomb for the guinea- 
pig out of some loose stones. The 
guinea-pig did not like it, and they be- 
came quite absorbed in conquering its 
rebellious spirit. When Uncle Rich- 
mond called them an hour later, they 
saw from a distance that the old serv- 
ant had spread a tempting little table 
under the trees and Miss Lucretia was 
pouring chocolate. 

“T think I like her,” said Gumdrop 
honestly. 

The other two agreed. 

“T’d just as soon come again to- 
morrow,” said Licky. 
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When they told her good-bye they 
hinted as much to Miss Lucretia. 

“Oh, will you come again, soon?”’ 
she cried, her delicate face radiant. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Richmond, 


“we'll all come again, very soon!” 


CHAPTER V 
A SPRING FOLLY OVERTAKES LICKY 


Licxy on his way to school, after a 
long cold winter, was met one day and 
beguiled by the spirit of spring. He 
made no resistance; in truth, he liked 
this new sensation —vague and slightly 
tinged with melancholy, but pleasant 
withal. His footsteps lagged. At the 
next turning of the street the school- 
house would meet his gaze. He stopped 
with his back to a maple tree and 
surveyed the hills. Within the last week 
they had shed their garments of dun 
and gray and under the wonderful sun- 
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shine they now lay smiling, in tones 
of tender green. Deep in their wooded 
folds there might still be snow, but on 
sunny slopes the grass was deep and al- 
ready warm. It was impossible to disre- 
gard their allurement; they fairly called 
to a boy to leave dull care and come to 
them. 

Across the street, in front of Simms’s 
drug-store, were Gumdrop and Slim 
and the rest of the gang. They began 
to clamor when they saw him with his 
back to the maple tree: 

“Hi, Licky! Come over—Simms 
has started the soda-fountain, and it 
don’t work right—it’s liable to blow 
up any minute!” 
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Licky started languidly, but halfway 
across the street he stopped. On any 
other day he would have taken an 1m- 
personal interest in the blowing-up 
of Simms’s soda-fountain, would have 
speedily joined himself to the crowd 
darkening Simms’s windows; but to-day 
all ordinary attractions failed before the 
vague trouble, the languor, the pleasant 
melancholy of the spring. 

He strolled away from them, around 
the corner. He did wish the gang would 
let a fellow alone when he wanted to 
think. At this moment, as he was moon- 
ing along, his gaze fell upon Gumdrop's 
little sister. She, too, mooned towards 


the school-house, pensively chewing 
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at a bunch of pussy-willows she had 
brought to ornament teacher’s desk. 
Now the sister of Gumdrop was as_ 
dainty as Gumdrop was fat. She had a 
rosy little face and a way of holding 
her head always a trifle on one side as 
if the weight of her flaxen braids was 
not evenly distributed. Almost toa man 
the gang envied Gumdrop his little sis- 
ter. The exception was Hank Downs, 
who had five of hisown. Hank always 
sided with Gumdrop when that un- 
appreciative brother told Tavie to 
“run along home, and stop tagging 
me around.” The sisterless members 
of the gang could not understand this — 
caitiff attitude. They always stood up 
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for Tavie, and in return she treated 
them with motherly friendliness. 

When Licky saw her chewing at her 
sad pussy-willows, the instincts of his 
tribe prompted him to make a noise 
like an automobile about to run her 
down, to tweak her flaxen braids, and 
to scoff at her bouquet. Through it all 
she looked at him with the air of an 
observant robin. 

«« Smarty!” she commented amiably. 
“Do you know your piece for this 
afternoon?” 

Instantly his capers lost their spring ; 
he walked gloomily beside her. 

“T think it ought to be against the 
law,” he said fiercely, ‘‘to have school 
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on Friday afternoons. And it’s worse 
when there’s pieces to speak. If I 
made the laws I’d fix it so that just as 
soon as snow went off, they ’d let out 
school at noon.” 

““My! that would be nice,” Tavie 
murmured, with the ready sympathy 
that made her popular. 

They dragged themselves along to- 
wards the school-house and a warm 
wind tugged at their heartstrings. 

«There wasa girl came in from Coon 
Hollow with crinkle-root yesterday,” 
said ‘Tavie wistfully. 

“Yes, and a fellow told me the ar- 
butus is out on Bear’s Back,” said Licky. 

They looked with yearning eyes at 
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the hills; their steps grew slower and 
slower. 

«‘ Did you ever skip school ?”’ whis- 
pered Tavie. 

Licky looked at her with new inter- 
est. “No,” said he, “‘ did you ever?” 

«<No,” she answered mournfully, “but 
I always thought I just would some- 
time.” 

The black eyes of Licky rounded 
with a new admiration. Here was a 
girl with spirit! He stopped in the 
middle of the walk and she stopped too. 

« Say,” he ‘said desperately, <let’s 
skip school, now!”’ 

«Oh! They’d find it out!” 

«No, they won’t. We’ll come back 
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at four o’clock and go home just as if 
we'd been to school, and nobody ’1] 
know — oh! come on, Tavie! ” 
Octavia giggled nervously. She was 
fascinated by this lawless proposal, but 
womanlike she wanted further persua- 
sion. 
“Do you really and truly think the 
arbutus is out?’’ she questioned. 
“Heaps and heaps! Come on, Ta- 
vie, we ll cut across Black’s meadow — 
hurry up before the gang comes along!” 
For an instant she nibbled at the 
temptation; then he started and she 
followed. They scurried down an al- 
ley, and gained the meadows at the 
foot of Bear’s Back. It was only at the 
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first fence that they paused in their 
guilty flight. Already they could look 
down upon the town. The sound of the 
school-house bell came up to them. 
They could recognize the figures walk- 
ing up and down the street. 

‘“'That’s the last bell and Mary 
Swartz is going to be late,” commented 
Tavie smugly. ‘See her run!” 

«And, oh, cracky! look!” cried 
her companion — “there ’s Hank and 
Reddy! They’re running all around 
the school-house looking forme! And 
I ain’t there!” Sitting on top of his 
fence-post he doubled up with joy. 
«And look at Gumdrop— he'll get a 
mark if he don’t hurry!” 
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«‘ Gumdrop is so fat,”’ said his sister, 
comfortably seated on another fence- 
post — “he ought n’t to run like that.” 
And then her face clouded. ‘‘Gum- 
drop ll tell!” she cried. 

“ Oh, no, he won’t,” soothed Licky. 
“Come on, we’ll work up towards 
the cave; there’s always wintergreens 
there!”’ 

They descended from the fence and 
began to climb. In a thorn tree they 
found an empty bird’s-nest and at the 
edge of the woods, close to the ground 
under its sheaf of green, they came 
upon the arbutus, damp and sweet. 
Licky gathered it and Tavie carried 
it tenderly as they went on their way. 
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It was the crowning moment of the 
afternoon. With the arbutus, they had 
found the very breath and essence 
of the spring. Their happiness soared 
on unfettered wing. They forgot the 
claims of a workaday world. Old mo- 
ther earth took them to her bosom ; 
they delved and dug and sniffed and 
nibbled and became two woodsy crea- 
tures, with inquisitive bright eyes, sen- 
sitively atune to the fragrant miracle 
of the spring. 

«I’d like a little house up here,” 
said Licky dreamily. “And then I’d 
just sit out on my porch until the 
chipmunks and squirrels got used to 
me. After a day or two I guess 
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they ’d come up and eat out of my 
hand. We’d have nuts and berries for 
dinner — ”’ 

“And no school, and no dishes to 
wash !”’ breathed Tavie rapturously. 

“And once in a while, of course, 
I'd let the gang come up,” continued 
Licky, “and I’d show them my trained 
squirrels,” 

“But you’d have to come down 
sometimes to see your folks, Licky,” 
suggested T'avie. 

His face clouded. Tavie was a nice, 
comfortable sort of girl, but he wished 
she hadn’t mentioned the folks at 
home. The dappled sunshine of the 
spring wood seemed to grow paler. He 
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felt the burdens of the world again 
settling upon his shoulders. 

««What time do you suppose it is, 
Tavie ?”’ he asked. 

Tavie struggled down from the wild 
cherry tree where true to her birdlike 
instincts she had perched. Feminine 
prudence returned to her. 

“Licky Hull,” she exclaimed, <cif 
it’s after four o’clock I ’Il never speak 
to you again!” 

Licky felt the injustice of this threat, 
but he silently led the way out of 
the wood to where the hillside mead- 
ows began. Below them lay the sunny 
valley, teeming with life and in- 


dustry. The brown old mill snored 
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away on its river-bank; a train puffed 
through the valley ; boys were playing 
ball on the green pocket handkerchief 
which was the centre of the village. 
They looked at it all in silence. It had 
been a glorious afternoon, but the sight 
of the school-house embowered in its 
maples gave them an uneasy moment. 
They prepared reluctantly to descend 
once more to dull civilization. 

At the moment when they started 
down there came to their ears voices. 
Evidently others were ascending to- 
wards them just around the shoulder of 
the hill. 

*«Let’s scoot back through the woods 
and see who it is,” whispered Licky. 
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They acted on the word, and looked 
down from the shelter of an evergreen 
tree upon the other hill climbers. One 
glance was enough. 

«Oh, cracky!” groaned Licky, ‘it’s 
the gang!” 

And the gang it was — Reddy Bar- 
low leading and Gumdrop pantingly 
bringing up the rear. Licky had one 
awful moment. He was stricken self- 
conscious and he became aware, so 
to speak, of Gumdrop’s little sister. 
Up to that instant she had.been a good 
fellow, a very nice kind of confidante, 
more sympathetic than a boy, but not 
to be regarded as especially different 
from Reddy or Slim or Hank Downs. 
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But now, all at once, she became a 
girl, to be discovered alone with whom 
meant scorn and derision from the gang 
and complete loss of his self-respect. 
He looked about him desperately. 

“The cave!” he whispered to his 
companion ; ‘‘run for the cave!” 

They ran, like a brace of startled 
quail, and gained the mouth of the 
cave before Reddy Barlow had led his 
party into the woods. 

It was not much of a cave as caves 
go, but to Licky and the gang it had 
always seemed the handiwork of a sym- 
pathetic Creator, placed on Bear’s Back 
especially for their use. Outside and 


in, it was worn smooth by the feet of 
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three generations of boys. There was 
one small niche at the side into which 
two could squeeze by making them- 
selves very flat. They lost no time in 
concealing themselves therein. 

They heard the noisy advance of the 
gang and they lay serpent-like in their 
hiding-place, palpitating and pleasantly 
guilty. When the boys stopped at the 
cave’s entrance and debated whether 
they should stop and play “robber” 
or go on in search of wintergreens, 
Licky had a delicious awakening of 
his imagination. He was one of King 
Arthur’s Knights and he had fled to 
this cave with a damsel in distress. 


If these knaves discovered him, he 
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would leap out upon them, lay about 
him with his spear and cause them to 
make great dole. He looked at Tavie’s 
eyes, shining in the darkness, and thrilled 
with the sense of a new element in 
this adventure that had been lacking 
in all the others he had ever had. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he whispered, 
«J ’ll protect you.” 

The damsel in distress wriggled and 
said: “Ouch! I bet there ’s beetles in 
this old cave. Come on; they ’re going 
up the hill, —let’s get out!” 

They were wriggling out of their 
niche when the sound of crackling un- 
derbrush sent them back again. Some 


one was running up to the Cave’s en- 
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trance; there was a mighty snuffing, 
a whine, and a scratch. Then with his 
nose in the air, Reddy’s dog, Spotty, 
announced to the echoing woods that 
he had made a discovery. The hiding 
pair reached out their arms to drag 
him in and close his mouth, but Spotty 
regarded this effort as an invitation to 
play, and made the cave ring with his 
well-meant remarks: 

Immediately Reddy Barlow, aan 
the gang at his heels, began tumbling 
down the hill to the cave. They hada 
vision of Spotty cornering big game, — 
a cinnamon bear, maybe; and on second 
thought they decided to surround the 


cave with caution. Creeping, there- 
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fore, with due stealth from the rear, 
they came upon Spotty frisking at the 
mouth of the cave, and just emerging, 
Licky and Gumdrop’s little sister ! 

There was an instant of stunned 
silence. Then the gang burst into 
derisive merriment. 

“Oh, Licky!” they cried — “aw 
—you skipped school with a gir//”’ 

Licky, very hot and red, struggled for 
his dignity. Tavie, with feminine sang- 
frod, picked the dead leaves from her 
frock and ignored the gang. The situ- 
ation, while diverting for the virtuous, 
was becoming painful for the partners 
in guilt, when Gumdrop suddenly be- 
thought him of his brotherly duty. 
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“Tavie Deane, ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself!” he adjured his sister sternly ; 
“I’m going to tell mother about you. 
when I get home!” 

There was anguished protest from 
Tavie. “Oh, Gum! I think you’re 
mean! Please don’t!” 

Other members of the gang at- 
tempted likewise to soften his righteous 
resolution, but Gumdrop was unex- 
pectedly iron. He liked the feeling of 
being importuned by the high-handed 
Tavie; he liked being besought by the 
gang. His pink face took on the smug 
crease of the boy that is determined to 
do right no matter what inconvenience 


it may cause his little sister. 
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“I’m going to tell mother just as 
quick as we get home,” he repeated ; 
but he got no further. 

Licky had stepped in front of him. 
A high purpose burned in his black 
eyes. 

“Gumdrop,” he said, “I’m going 
to punch you good and plenty.” 

Gumdrop stood his ground, but an 
alarmed question was in his stare. 

“If you want to fight,” continued 
Licky, “‘now’s your chance.”’ He cast 
his jacket on the ground, and looked at 
Gumdrop fiercely. “If you’re going to 
tellon Tavie, I’m going to lick you— 
pee'r”’ 

Gumdrop saw, and he did mot want 
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to fight; he was not a fighting man, 
but here was a principle at stake. His 
Cupid’s-bow mouth set obstinately. 

“Oh, well, she ought-a be told 
on!” he persisted; and then took a 
step backwards. Licky was advancing 
with business-like intent and Gumdrop 
was about to appeal to the interested 
onlookers, when Tavie herself flew to 
the rescue. She settled upon Licky like 
a fierce little bantam whose family nest 
has been threatened. 

“You bad boy!” she cried; “dont 
you dare touch my brother !” 

Licky staggered back. This, then, 
was the gratitude of woman! Incon- 


sistent, bafHing, bewildering sex — 
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never more would he have anything 
to do with them! 

But nothing in feminine conduct 
could surprise Gumdrop. He put a 
mollifying hand on Tavie and suggested 
that she had better run along home; 
he and Licky would wot fight, he as- 
sured her, and if she was good, he’d 
not tell on her at home. With her 
head in the air Octavia regarded him 
- contemptuously. 

‘You das n’t tell,” she declared. “J 
know where the jelly-cake went!” 
And with this thrust she took herself 
off down the hill. 

With the last wag of her short skirts, 
the atmosphere cleared as by magic. 
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Licky and Gumdrop grinned at each 
other sympathetically and the others 
relaxed from their impartial attitudes. 

«What the Professor Il do to you, 
Licky, will be a plenty,” remarked 
Reddy Barlow pleasantly. 

Licky looked anxious. “ He won't 
know if you fellows don't tell.” 

««Oh, we won’t tell,” they assured 
him. 

It was an opportunity not to be lost. 
“Let’s take the Great Oath,” said 
Licky, brightening. 

They assented with enthusiasm. The 
gang never lost an opportunity to take 
the Great Oath of Secrecy. Taking the 


oath involved a fire of sticks in the 
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cave, around which they circled in a 
solemn Indian dance; then in turn they 
leaped twice over the fire and said, 
«« Wassamapunkee !” Followed then 
a mystic wigwag of the right hand 
held high; and the receiver of the 
Great Oath was sealed to lifelong 
secrecy. 

As they came down the hill after 
this interesting ceremony, Reddy Bar- 
low remarked that it was too bad they 
had n’t kept Tavie and administered 
the oath to her. 

““No use,”’ said Gumdrop, skeptic- 
ally ; ‘an oath don’t mean anything to 
a girl.” 

In the light of the afternoon’s expe- 
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riences, Licky felt that this statement . 
was probably true. Of course there ad 
to be girls in the world— some people 
liked them ; but for all around satisfac- 
tion give him the gang ! 

On their homeward way they reached 
at last the green pocket handkerchief of 
the Square. There, in the golden spring 
twilight,walked Tavieand Mary Swartz. 
Their arms were entwined about each 
other, and Gumdrop grinned when he 
saw them. 

«JT J] bet Tavie’s told,” he said. 

Licky sighed. You couldn’t tell any- 
thing about girls! Absently he turned in 
at his own gate. From across the street 
the gang shouted after him. He turned. 
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They were wigwagging mystically with 
their right hands held high. 

«¢ Wassamapunkee!”’ he called. 

“‘Wassamapunkee!’’ they answered, 
and his heart expanded. Ah, they would 
never tell; a fellow could depend on 
them. Of course, there had to be girls, 
there was no way around it; but give Lim 


the gang! 


CHAPTER VI 
HEN HIGGINS AND THE CIRCUS 


On a sunny spring afternoon when 
Licky and the gang came whooping and 
scuffing out of school, they found in 
Main Street a fine surprise awaiting 
them. Jerry and Michael Dooley, the 
two carpenters of Newelsburg, were 
putting up a tall billboard along one 
side of the Square, and behind them 
came two men with pails of paste and 
long-handled brushes. Already the first 
half of the new billboard was flaming 
with color; and along the top ran the 


words : — 
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“Roberts Brothers’ Greatest —”’ 

The magic words stopped here, for the 
paste men were obliged to wait for the 
carpenters to build another section. But 
it was not necessary to explain to a sin- 
gle boy in that crowd what the pictures 
and the big red letters meant. A circus 
was coming to Newelsburg, it was cer- 
tainly coming, — but when? 

Reddy and Gumdrop and Licky and 
Slim sat down on the edge of the board 
walk to wait until the paste man should 
stick up the date. And the men with the 
paste pails, who were strangers in New- 
elsburg, added a new sheet to the won- 
ders already drying on the board with an 
offhand, easy skill that left the gang 
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open-mouthed with admiration. They 
began to talk excitedly about the won- 
ders of the last circus that had come to 
town and to speculate on the glories of 
this one. They also told what they had 
just as soon do as not in the line of tra- 
peze tricks and bareback riding. But 
presently their spirits were a trifle damp- 
ened when one of the men affixed the 
date at the foot of the posters, and 
they realized that the great day was still 
three weeks off. However, they rallied 
quickly; for three weeks was not too 
long a time in which to accumulate the 
coin necessary to view all the wonders 
of the Greatest Show on Earth. 
Across the street, in front of Simms’s 
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drug-store, Hen Higgins wasalso watch- 

ing the putting-up of the date, with blue 
| eyes that were almost black from excite- 
ment and eagerness. Hen was notamem- 
ber of the gang. He knew and admired 
Licky and the others from a distance, 
and he longed to be admitted to the 
shanty by the river. But he had not been 
in Newelsburg long, and he was ashamed 
of his shabby clothes, so that, whenever 
he came near any of the boys whose 
doings he especially admired, he was 
prompted to whoop scornfully and run 
past them as if he had absorbing busi- 
ness elsewhere and did not care for their 
society. Besides, he had been moved 


about from one town to another so long 
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that he had become rather solitary and 
hard to make up to. 

Hen’s father was called ““Hike-along” 
Higgins, a name that exactly described 
his habits and character. Since Hen 
could remember they had lived in seven 
different towns, and Hen was ten years 
old. They lived generally in that part 
of town known as “across the tracks,” 
for Hike-along Higgins loved the smell 
of locomotives, fuel was easy to pick up 
in those sooty regions, and rents were 
low. They were poor, so poor that Hen 
had never seen a circus —and it is 
impossible to be any poorer than that! 
And yet there probably never was a 
boy that loved the sights and sounds 
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and smells of a circus more than Henry 
Higgins. 

He had seen the outside of many cir- 
cuses; he had seen the parades, the 
crowds, the glimpses that one can get by 
hanging diligently about the main en- 
trance of the Big Tent — in fact, every- 
thing about a circus that is free he had 
seen; but the inside was to Henry but a 
far-off Promised Land. He had never 
had the paltry quarter that would admit 
him with the happy crowds to that dim, 
odorous, wonderful place. And he had 
been trying for years really to see a 
circus. 

When he was six years old he had 
made his first attempt. He had followed 
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the parade out from the grounds and 
back again, and for two hours he had 
mingled with country folks and the cir- 
cus people, excited and hopeful — for 
who could tell what lucky accident 
might at any moment land him inside 
the Big Tent? He mixed with the 
crowd about the ticket-wagons and 
stood wistfully near the opening to the 
tent for an hour, until all at once a 
bright idea struck him. Hewaited until 
there came along a man that had no 
small girl or boy tagging after him, and 
behind this man he fell in line, imitat- 
ing as well as he could the manner of a 
boy whose father is taking him to the 
circus. But alas! the Emperor that took 
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up the tickets had the eye of an eagle. 
He looked piercingly at Hen, who was 
a very large and flourishing six-year-old, 
and then he called out to the man whom 
Henry followed: “Hi! mister! is this 
your boy? You got to havea half-price 
ticket for him!’”? The man looked be- 
hind him, shook his head, publicly de- 
clared that Henry was nochild of his, and 
went on into the tent. Henry slunk out, 
crestfallen and bitterly disappointed. 
Next year when the circus came to 
town he had been forehanded enough 
to provide for the great day. He had 
had a little transaction with an older 
brother in soap wrappers and broken 


bottles, through which he became pos- 
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sessed of a nickel. And on the great 
day itself he earned a dime by keeping 
the flies off a humorous canvas man 
while he slumbered in the shade of a 
tree. But success and anticipation went 
to Henry’s head. When the funny 
band began to play in front of the side- 
show and the nimble-tongued gentle- 
man began to tell of the wonders 
inside, and the snake-charmer herself 
stepped onto the platform for a brief 
moment, just to show them the latest 
thing in boa-constrictor belts, then 
Henry lost his head. He spent ten cents 
on a ticket to the side-show, and five 
cents for peanuts ; and when the band be- 


gan to call people inside the big tent he 
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could no more have entered that haven 
of his heart’s desire than he could have 
turned himself into the silk-hatted pro- 
prietor of the circus. He had not a 
penny left of his earnings, and he went 
off to a grove of willows at the corner 
of the lot and most miserably wept. 
Next year it entered the head of 
Hike-along Higgins, Henry’s father, 
to move his family to another town, 
and the flitting took place on circus- 
day. On circus-day of all days! Not 
even the fun and excitement of mov- 
ing-day could make up to Hen for 
what he was obliged to miss; and he 
never forgot how like a bad dream it 
seemed to be going out of town when 
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all the farmers were driving in, and 
the parade was about to leave the lot. 
He thought of that day now, as he 
played leap-frog with the hitching- 
posts in front of Simms’s drug-store and 
watched the men pasting up the bills 
of the Greatest Show on Earth. He 
solemnly vowed that when the circus 
came to town this year he would have 
the price of a ticket, and if his family 
wanted to move on that day they could 
move without him ! 

The very next day he began. He 
earned five cents picking up chips for 
a lady that lived on the prosperous side 
of the railroad tracks, and it went to 
start the circus-day fund, which he 
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kept in a cracked tea-cup behind a raf- 
ter in his attic bedroom. Very slowly 
that fund mounted up, gathered in by 
strenuous and ingenious exertions, un- 
til two days before the circus came to 
town he had the necessary sum to let 
him in at the enchanted portals of the 
Big Tent and something left over for 
trimmings. He had counted it over 
until he was a personal friend of each 
penny, nickel, and dime in the cracked 
tea-cup. 

The day before circus-day arrived 
and Henry rested from his numerous 
commercial enterprises ; he had enough 
for the morrow and he meant to put 
in the rest of the time just deciding 
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how best to spend what would be left 
after he had bought the coveted ticket. 

And then, about noon of the day 
before the circus, something unex- 
pected and terrifying happened. Hen’s 
mother, that little, jolly, hard-working 
woman, left the ever-present washtub, 
sat down ona heap of soiled clothes, 
and without any fuss quietly fainted 
away |! 

It was discovered, when Hen’s two 
brothers had dashed water in her face 
and brought her around, that she had 
lain awake for three nights with an 
ulcerated tooth, and that she had eaten 
no breakfast because there was barely 


enough to go round, as it was, — and how 
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could she eat, anyway, as she said, with 
a tooth jumping up through the top of 
her head with pain? They held a con- 
sultation, and from Alex the oldest to 
Sammy the baby, they could all see that 
mother ought to go to the dentist and 
have that tooth pulled out. But at this 
point the old familiar question arose 
— where was the money coming from? 
Mother, the money-maker of the fam- 
ily, shook the empty tin box that was 
her bank and remarked with a brave 
smile that she would have to stand the 
old tooth awhile longer. Hen’s two 
older brothers looked at each other 
with concern, and one of them pro- 


duced a ten-cent piece. It was the best 
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they could do. Hen went out of the 
room quickly and came back with forty 
cents, the entire contents of the cracked 
tea-cup. 

To his credit, he had never hesi- 
tated after the first look at his mother’s 
drawn, white face. His mother took 
the money gratefully and went to the 
dentist, while Henry went distractedly 
hunting for a job that would earn him 
a quarter before night. A quarter he 
must have and at once; but it was sur- 
prising and appalling, the scarcity of 
jobs that afternoon. No one wanted a 
lawn mowed, or a baby tended, or a 
chicken-house whitewashed. No mer- 


chant needed an extra boy on his de- 
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livery wagon that afternoon; no drug- 
gist wanted to buy a straggling bunch 
of ginseng root hastily grubbed from 
the woods on Bear’s Back. At night, 
when he went to bed, Hen was as pen- 
niless as if he had never even started a 
circus fund; and he could not bear to 
look at the cracked tea-cup. 

But did he despair? No, indeed! 
There is hope enough in the heart of 
one small boy to supply the grown-up 
world. Next day he was up at three in 
the morning, thrilling and all quivery 
inside as he slipped from his room onto 
the roof of the kitchen and thence to 
the ground. In the dark he made his 
way to the Fifty-Acre Lot on the edge 
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of town, a spot sacred to circuses since 
the beginning of things. There were 
half a dozen other boys sitting on the 
fence, with their collars turned up and 
their hands in their pockets, for it was 
clammy cold at that early hour. The 
cows in the next lot got up from their 
beds of fern and came sniffing and 
blowing through the misty darkness. 
The boys speculated on the feelings of 
the cows when they should hear the 
lion roar, and Licky was of the opin- 
ion that Downs’s old red Jane would 
probably fall down dead, she being 
noted for her high-strung nerves. 

Hen climbed the fence beside Gum- 


drop, with whom he was on friendly 
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terms, his way to school lying past 
Gumdrop’s gate. Roberts’s circus was 
not a railroad show, and the boys knew 
the exact spot on the horizon where 
the wagons would appear. Hen was the 
first one to sight the rig that led the 
way. Behind it the canvas wagons 
shouldered up mistily over the rise in 
the road, and came lurching down 
through the gray dawn, the drivers 
swaying on their seats and the canvas 
men sleeping on top. And in a few 
minutes the elephants loomed up over 
the crest of the hill and moved down 
it like ghostly haystacks. Instantly that 
familiar meadow was transformed into 


an Arabian Nights’ dream, with genii 
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that reared tents to the morning sky 
and voices of strange beasts saluting the 
dawn. 

Shivering with excitement the boys 
slid down from the fence and mixed 
themselves up with the wagons and 
tent-gear and the legs of men that swore 
red-blooded oaths at them. Day broke 
and the big tent went sliding up to- 
wards the sky. Already the dining-tent 
was up and the smell of coffee came 
from the cook-wagons. Most of the 
boys ran home to snatch a bite of 
breakfast; but not so Hen Higgins. 
He would not have left that fascinating 
scene for worlds —and besides, he was 


going to earn his ticket to the show. 
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He had persuaded Gumdrop to stay also, 
and that good-natured youth, true to 
his disposition, hovered about the cook- 
wagons, munching a segment of cold 
suet pudding he had had the foresight 
to bring from home, and imploring the 
cook for a job. 

Over at one side the elephants, the 
ponies, and the one lone camel had been 
neatly herded and were being fed. Hen 
went boldly up to the man that had 
them in charge and offered his services. 
Three minutes later he was hurrying to 
the creek a half-mile away with a pail 
in either hand, and visions of a shining 
half-dollar in his mind’s eye. For two 
hours he toiled back and forth, carrying 
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water, leading to the creek the ponies, 
the trick dogs, and even a wicked-eyed 
little yak calf that nipped at the seat of 
his trousers and scared him almost to 
death. The sun came out as hot as on 
an August morning, but in Henry’s ex- 
alted state of mind he did not notice 
the heat. The two hours’ toil had: 
scarcely seemed like work to him; and 
yet he could not help feeling a little 
underpaid when the man handed him 
out a dime and made no mention of 
the coveted ticket. 

But the morning was yet young; and 
Henry was a cheerful lad. He kept his 
eyes open and looked as if he was ready 
for anything. Presently a lady poked 
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her head out of the door of a green- 
and-gold wagon and beckoned to him. 
He hopped upon the steps of the wagon, 
in which the pretty lady appeared to live 
with an enormous Angora cat for com- 
pany, and learned that she wanted him 
to go to the drug-store for ten cents’ 
worth of orris-root. When he came 
back from this errand she gave him a 
dime; and he felt that his affairs were 
looking up. Five cents more and he 
would be able to walk up to the ticket- 
wagon and demand a ticket with the 
best of them. 

In the mean time the wagons had 
begun to rumble into place for the 


parade; there was bustle and move- 
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ment all over the lot. A man in his 
shirt sleeves plunged out of a tent and 
seized Henry by the shoulder. 

«Here, boy! Do you want to ride 
in the parade?” 

Did he want to ride in the paradet 
Henry turned red with joy. 

« Well, go over to that tent and get 
your costume,” said the man. “And 
say — bring another boy about your 
size, will you?”’ 

Henry scurried away to convey the 
glad news to Gumdrop, whom he found 
sweetly sleeping beneath the cook- 
wagon. They ran to the tent the man 
had pointed out, and were dressed in 


red velvet tunics, their faces blackened, 
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and a sort of feather duster put in their 
hands. Then they were boosted into a 
gorgeous vehicle in the shape of a huge 
shell, in which were four young women 
in white draperies, and a fifth, a rather 
fat lady, who reclined on a throne in 
front. The boys’ job was to stand on 
either side of the throne and wave the 
long-handled feather fan above her 
head. The plump lady was Cleopatra 
and Hen and Gumdrop were infant 
Nubians. Gumdrop, being fat and 
greasy, looked the part to perfection. 
Hen exploded with giggles every time 
Gumdrop rolled the whites of his eyes 
in his direction, until Cleopatra said 
sharply: “‘ You boys quit your foolin’ 
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now, or I’ll have the elephant jerk 
you right off this wagon!” 

She looked as if she could do it, too, 
and the elephants were just behind, so ~ 
the boys applied themselves to their 
new part with alacrity. The procession 
moved out up the hill, past the first 
straggling houses and into Main Street. 
The band blared out, the steam calliope 
tried out its dreadful voice, and Hen 
could not have felt more exhilarated 
if he had been sliding down the Milky 
Way on a falling star. Just at first, as 
he looked at the people that lined the 
way, he felt embarrassed, but when he 
realized that no one recognized him 
and Gumdrop with the burnt cork on 
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their faces, he got over his stage-fright, 
and made up his mind he would apply 
to the manager of the circus for a steady 
job as fan-bearer to Cleopatra. It was 
great to go riding through the familiar 
streets, to recognize an acquaintance 
here and there, to see his older brothers 
standing on a soap-box in front of Gray’s 
grocery store, their mouths and eyes 
agape, and all unaware that it was Hen 
Higgins who waved a fan over the 
haughty lady in a green robe! 

The chariot in which they rode had 
a peculiar, lurching gait, like a ship in 
a troubled sea. There was no cover 
over their heads and the sun beat down 


upon them mercilessly. It was certainly 
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a very hot day. After a while Henry 
began to have a queer feeling in the 
pit of his stomach ; sometimes the hun- 
dreds of upturned, staring faces merged 
into one gray blur. He looked at Gum- 
drop to see if he were still real, and 
saw that Gumdrop’s face was shining 
and wet with perspiration. Even Cleo- 
patra’s dusky pallor was coming off 
in streaks, revealing the good honest 
freckles underneath. There seemed to 
be miles and hours of that parade. Un- 
der the heavy red velvet tunics, Gum- 
drop and Henry were slowly being 
parboiled. The sun beat down on their 
uncovered heads. 


Henry was fighting an inclination to 
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lie down in the bottom of the chariot 
when Gumdrop breathed in his ear: 
“Oh, look! there ’s the gang, right in 
front of Maccabee Hall! ” 

Hen was for passing the gang with- 
Out attracting their attention; but 
Gumdrop had no such modest idea. 
Just as Cleopatra’s chariot got in front 
of Maccabee Hall and Licky, Reddy, 
and the others were all gazing up at 
them with unrecognizing faces, Gum- 
drop gave the High Sign of the Gang 
and whooped, “ Wassamapunkee! ” 

Instantly the mouths of the gang 
fell wide open ; their eyes popped out ; 
and then, with a shout, they began to 
run along beside the chariot, jeering. 
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But even in their jeers there was a note 
of admiring envy thatrevived the droop- 
ing Henry and sustained him until the 
parade had got back to the lot. They 
hastened to shed their too warm rai- 
ment and a kind-hearted performer 
showed them how to get the black off 
their faces. Then they were turned out, 
with an order for admission to the after- 
noon performance. They found they 
would have to wait until the ticket- 
wagon was open after dinner to ex- 
change this order for a ticket. Upon 
this, Gumdrop decided to go home for 
a much-needed square meal. But Henry 
lay down under a tree. He was feeling 
very queer. Hedidn’tseem exactly hun- 
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gry, but there wasa strange, gone feeling 
in his interior that disinclined him for 
exertion. He wanted desperately to go 
to sleep, but first he sat up and pinned the 
order for one ticket inside his shirt. 
Then he lay back in the grass with his 
eyes fixed on the ticket-wagon, deter- 
mined that nothing should prevent his 
being the first one in at the door of 
the big tent. 

The next thing he was conscious of 
was a terrifying blare of music in his 
ears. He sat up, staring wildly. People 
were streaming in from the road, past 
the ticket-wagon towards the tent; the 
side-show was in full blast; the band 


inside was tooting preparatory notes. 
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A dreadful fear seized Henry lest he 
had missed something. He got to his 
feet hurriedly —and the world whirled 
round and the day went dark. Oh, he 
was the sickest boy in town that minute ! 
The heat, and the lack of breakfast and 
dinner, and an unwise bag of peanuts, 
to say nothing of his labors in the sun, 
were all getting in their deadly work. 
Henry was sick to his wretched toes ! 
But in the nethermost depths of him 
was a sort of automatic determination 
to get inside the big tent or die trying. 

He started across the blazing field 
dizzily. But all at once the crowd and 
the tents, the gilded wagons and the 
picketed horses merged and swam be- 
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fore him. The band roared in his ears 
—and then suddenly he lay down. 
The spot where he had chosen to 
collapse was a patch of shade back of 
the big tent. He reached out and 
touched the canvas with a feeling of 
great pity for himself. He thought to 
himself that he was going to die and 
he had never seen a circus, and he 
wept for two reasons — because he was 
so sick and because he couldn’t get 
inside to see the show. Then he knew 
nothing at all for a few minutes. 
When he came to he was lying on a 
cot, and staring up at a canvas roof. He 
turned his head cautiously —and looked 
straight into the painted face of aclown! 
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He knew, then, he must be dreaming. 
The clown smiled at him, his scarlet 
mouth immensely wide in his chalk- 
white face. Then a voice on the other 
side of him said: “See! he’s waking 
up!” 

He looked around. They were on all 
sides of him, just as if they had stepped 
out of the pictures on the billboard — 
the clown and the funny farmer, the 
lady in black velvet that drives the trick 
horse, and—and a fairy! She was the 
first and only fairy Henry ever saw, a 
girl in pink tights and skirts of white 
stuff flufing out around her slender 
body. She wore a pink rose over her 


ear; her hair was golden and her eyes 
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as blue as the sea. She seemed to Henry 
the most radiant and beautiful thing he 
had ever seen. He clenched his fist and 
lay rigidly still. «« Don’t wake me up!” 
he whispered; “don’t wake me up!” 
They all laughed and he knew then 
they were real. He tried sheepishly to 
struggle off the cot on which he lay, 
but the fairy lady pushed him gently 
back. “Lie still, boy, we won’t hurt 
you. You mustn’t go out in the sun 
right away. Stay here where it’s cool.” 
And Henry needed no urging. He 
lay back with his head propped up on 
somebody’s coat and the wonders of 
his position unfolded themselves before 
him. Talk about a reserved seat in the 
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main tent! Why, his present position 
beat any seat he could have bought if 
he had had a dollar to spend on a ticket! 
He could see what went on in the arena 
as well as what was doing behind the 
scenes, for his cot was placed between 
the main tent and the dressing-tents in 
the space that is both passageway and 
greenroom. In front of him was the 
wide opening into the arena; he could 
see across the rings faces rising tier on 
tier to the tent roof. Horses and ponies 
trotted past this opening; a long line 
of elephants padded by; seals and mon- 
keys anda cage of leopards went past. 
Near by in the tent the band crashed. 


From the dressing-tents to the en- 
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trance of the big tent the performers 
passed, their faces looking very queer 
in their make-up when he viewed them 
near by. He could see them make their 
entrances to a special burst of music, 
smiling and bowing, and then again 
when they came back, the applause fol- 
lowing them. Sometimes, panting and 
covered with perspiration, they wrapped 
themselves in long cloaks and stood for 
a moment in the passageway talking to . 
one another. 

At Henry’s elbow the fairy lady sat 
on a trunk, and strange to say, she 
darned a stocking! And there was an 
Australian family of jugglers who were 


having tea, made by the mother of the 
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family on the top of atrunk. The queer 
part about it was that the youngest boy, 
who wore a bathrobe over his spangled 
tights, was being given a reading-lesson 
by his father. Henry had never thought 
of jugglers as having to have lessons, 
any more than he had imagined fairy 
ladies darning stockings. It was like a 
fantastic and splendid dream, and Henry 
felt that this was exactly the sort of life 
that would suit him. 

Propped up on one elbow he watched 
the performance in the rings, and an 
hour passed as two minutes. Then the 
fairy lady rolled up her darning neatly 
and disappeared into the dressing-tent. 


A few seconds later, Hen saw her ride 
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past the opening, sitting demurely on a 
big white horse. No one noticed him; 
he got off the cot and crept farther into 
the doorway of the main tent to watch 
the fairy lady’s performance in the ring. 
With her fluffy skirts she looked to him 
like a very little girl, and she kept her 
position on the horse’s back with such 
a thistledown effect that it was no won- 

der he thought of her as a fairy. The | 
boy’s heart was snatched right out of 
him by the daintiness and fearlessness 
of her. She pirouetted and leaped from 
the ground to her horse’s back and threw 
kisses at the ringmaster while she stood 
on the horse’s tail, until his heart was 


between his teeth. Then they brought 
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in the paper rings and she went through 
two of them. The third she refused. 
Something was evidently going wrong. 
Henry heard her speak sharply to the 
horse asshe looked ahead of her to the 
fourth ring. Then she jumped, and as 
she came through the hoop the horse 
suddenly changed its gait. The ring- 
master snapped his whip nervously ; the 
horse swerved to one side and the little 
lady, just about to alight on its back, 
missed her footing, struggled to regain 
her balance for an instant, and then 
pitched to the ground. 

She sprang to her feet and was run- 
ning across the ring towards her horse 


before any one could reach her. She 
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smiled at the audience with her white 
lips, made a sign to the ringmaster, and 
went around the circle, taking the two 
hoops she had missed. Her exit was a 
triumph, with the people cheering and 
those behind the scenes clapping their 
hands. 

As she rode past Henry he saw that 
she was as white as her fluffy skirts, 
but she slid off her horse and sent it 
away with a flick of her whip. Then, 
without a word, she sank down upon 
the grass. They lifted her up tenderly 
and laid her upon the cot that Henry 
had left. The doctor came hurrying. 
He lifted her right arm while she 
pressed her hand over her mouth to 
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keep from screaming. Henry heard 
him say: ‘Broken in two places!” 

And the fairy lady answered: “Thank 
Heaven! it ain’t my leg!” 

Henry stood in the entrance, mo- 
tionless, his face white under his freck- 
les, his eyes looking from one to an- 
other. He saw the mother of the 
young jugglers tenderly bathing the 
head of the poor little fairy lady; the 
ringmaster walking up and down and 
swearing softly for pity; the funny 
farmer, who a moment before had been 
riding the trick donkey, holding a ba- 
sin of water for the doctor; and the 
clown bending over her, the tears in 


his eyes. 
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Nothing in all the events of that 
afternoon had seemed so queer to Henry 
as those tears in the eyes of the clown. 
He felt an uncomfortable lump in his 
throat and his own eyes smarted. He 
ducked his head and stole away, creep- 
ing under the edge of the canvas cur- 
tain. Even as he emerged into the sun- 
light he heard behind him the rumble 
of the chariots in the Roman chariot 
race, and a moment later the crowd 
began to stream out. The circus was 
over. He made his way, hands in 
pockets, slowly homeward, a dazed ex- 
pression in his face. All the homely, 
familiar fields looked strange to him, 
as if he had landed in them from a 
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visit to another planet. His head was 
a whirl of spangles and elephants, of 
little jugglers learning to read, of a 
fairy lady with an arm broken in two 
places, a smile on her white lips, anda 
clown wiping the tears out of his eyes. 

Absent-mindedly he took the path 
that led down to the river and past the 
little shanty that belonged to the gang. 
He was so full of his own thoughts that 
he did not see the gang swarming out 
of the shanty towards him. He looked 
up when they hailed him and saw that 
they were beckoning to him. It was 
evident that Gumdrop had told them 
of Hen’s adventures, for in the eyes of 
the gang was an admiring curiosity. 
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““T saw ’em take you into the tent! ” 
Gumdrop called. «‘What did they do 
to you, Hen?” 

“Come along into the shanty,” Licky 
added; and Henry knew that he had 
become a member of the gang at one 
bound. 

He accepted the chair made from a 
barrel, and he told them about the 
world behind the scenes, about the jug- 
glers, and what the funny farmer said 
to the clown, and the kind of stuff the 
bareback riders put on their sandals, 
and the way a seal looks near to, and 
how the man calls out the acts to the 
folks in the dressing-tent. 

But about the fairy lady he said never 
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a word until Hank Downs happened 
to remark, when they were all exchang- 
ing their impressions: ‘‘Phoo! I could 
ride bareback as well as that girl did, 
myself! She missed two of the hoops 
first time round, and fell off her 


? 


horse —’ 

«You take that back!” flared Hen 
Higgins, his eyes blazing. «‘ Much you 
know about it! She’s got more sand 
than all of you put together. She — 
she —”’ 

He spluttered into silence, for he 
could not put into words what he 
thought of the fairy lady. And the 
rest of the gang, after one stare of as- 
tonishment at his flaming face, ac- 
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cepted his word like men and gentle- 
men. 

«Let’s go down to the sawdust pile 
back of the mill and practice somer- 
sets,’ some one suggested ; and with a 
whoop they all rushed out, Hen Hig- 
gins among them, grinning and him- 


self again. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE WORM TURNS 


His mother called him Mortimer; 
but the boys of the gang called him 
Worms. If they had ever known his 
name was Mortimer, they had long 
since forgotten it. Whether poor Mor- 
timer Moore was afflicted with the 
name of Worms because of his disposi- 
tion or because of his intense fondness 
for fishing, none could say. Worms 
he was and Worms he bade fair to re- 
main until he outgrew all nicknames. 

He was a member of the gang — 
but that was about all you could say. 
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He knew where the key to the shanty 
hung in a hollow tree, and he had been 
administered the Great Oath of Se- 
crecy, but he failed to live up to either 
privilege. When other members of the 
gang took the first spring plunge in 
Turner’s Creek, Worms was apt to re- 
main shivering on the brink until some 
rude hand pushed him in; when there 
was a fallen tree to be walked, over 
the ravine on Bear’s Back, Worms was 
generally caught trying to sneak under- 
neath ; when rafts were made and reck- 
lessly launched in flood-time, Worms 
would be seen ignominiously paddling 
in a flat-bottom boat. The gang insin- 
uated that he was a “ ’fraid-cat,”’ and, 
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as generally falls to the lot of “ ’fraid- 
cats,” Mortimer speedily became the 
official scapegoat of the gang. When 
any of them got into trouble with the 
folks at home, Worms was often de- 
clared to be to blame; when Professor 
Greenleaf selected one of the gang for 
punishment and to be a warning to 
the others, it was usually Mortimer, for 
Worms always looked guilty whether 
he was or not, and he was so slow at 
proving himself innocent that often he 
was punished before he could think up 
his own defense. 

He was an overgrown boy, built 
somewhat on the lines of a Newfound- 
land puppy, with surprisingly large 
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hands and feet, a mild, absent-minded 
blue eye, a rumpled shock of hair that 
can only be described as pepper-and- 
salt, and a mouth that was prone to 
fall open and remain so out of surprise 
and protest at the antics of the more 
nimble members of the gang. 

There was one thing Mortimer loved 
to do better than any other and that 
was to fish. The first time the gang saw 
Mortimer Moore, he was meandering 
across lots to Turner’s Creek, a home- 
made fishpole over his shoulder and a 
happy light in his eyes. He also carried 
a tomato can overflowing with angle- 
worms. Then and there the name was 
put upon him and Worms he became. 
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Much as he admired the gang, and 
loyal as he was to all they did and said, 
when the fishing season opened he was 
torn between two desires — and the 
fishpole always won. The lure of the 
creeks, sun-flecked and brown, slipping 
over their stones with a sleepy murmur, 
was more than he could resist, and the 
voice of a dappled trout-brook would 
call him miles away from home and 
duty. 

This single-minded love of Worms 
for the fisherman’s gentle art was more 
than the gang could understand. They, 
too, fished, and liked it well enough as 
a mere occasional pastime; but when 
they fished it was not as Mortimer 
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fished. In a body they would descend 
upon Turner’s Creek, armed with any- 
thing in the shape of a pole they could 
hastily seize, with bent pins and rusty 
hooks, and bait of a varied and in- 
discriminate character. Arrived at the 
spot they would cast their lines with 
noise enough to frighten off the most 
reckless minnow, most likely sending 
down under their feet a shower of 
gravel from the bank above. Then, 
having notified all the fish within a 
mile of their arrival, they would whip 
the stream industriously for all of ten 
minutes. 

At the end of this time Worms 
generally left them, and they fell to 
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wrestling or digging for chipmunks, or 
hunting the lucrative muskrat trail. 
Not of the true fisherman’s blood were 
they, and Worms could not bear to 
watch them. It hurt his very soul to 
see their lack of respect for his beloved 
fish. When he angled it was with an 
affectionate patience. For hours he 
would sit humped up on the banks of 
Turner’s Creek, his large round face 
full of dreamy content, his usually awk- 
ward hands casting the line with a deft 
skill that would have astonished his 
mother and the teacher who was train- 
ing him in the difficult way of the 
vertical writer. Also the expression of 


his eyes, when his pole dipped and 
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thrilled to the nibble of a bold black 
bass, would have astonished the gang. 
They had never seen Mortimer’s mild 
blue eyes with a fighting light in them 
— if they had it is probable his name 
would never have been Worms. 

But when he had borne this unpleas- 
ing title for about a year, something 
happened that led up to the turning of 
the Worm and added a new legend to 
the history of the gang. 

It began with a discovery that Licky 
made one day in chemistry class. For 
the sake of the peace and comfort of 
the grown-up world it is better to leave 
the exact nature of this discovery some- 
what vague, but it is safe to say its 
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results were nerve-racking. Licky dis- 
closed his secret to a few chosen ones 
in the gang, and it was immediately 
decided that his great discovery should 
be given a trial at a lecture in the As- 
sembly Hall of the school-house that 
very evening. 

‘The lecture was on “ Birds and their 
Habits.’’ The lecturer was a tall, spec- 
tacled lady. It was fortunate that her 
voice was robust and of a good carrying 
quality, for no sooner had her lecture 
begun than there broke out from vari- 
ous parts of the hall a sound as of many 
small firecrackers exploding. It was 
not exactly like firecrackers, either —it 


was a more nervous, spluttering sound ; 
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and it came from underfoot in various 
sections of the audience. When they 
twisted in their seats to see who could 
be guilty of such a noise, the racket 
increased, and when the ushers came 
hurrying up the aisles their own foot- 
steps produced sounds as if they were 
treading on hundreds of matches. And 
yet there were no matches on the floor: 
they examined it hastily to see. And 
then, instinctively, they looked for the 
gang, which was scattered throughout 
the hall instead of being crowded as 
usual into one bench. 

But the gang looked innocent. Each 
member of it was all eagerness to assist 


the ushers. The ushers, by this time 
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bewildered and angry, did not notice 
that the gang lifted their feet an inch or 
two above the floor, and that when they 
did this the spluttering noises subsided 
—except in one corner. In this corner 
sat Worms, and his feet were on the floor. 
They were large feet, and as he shifted 
them over the floor sounds like an in- 
fant Fourth of July came from under 
them. The lady lecturer stopped speak- 
ing and looked severely at Worms; the 
ushers whirled and bore down upon 
him; and Worms, not having been told 
the secret of the tiny bits of black paper 
Licky had chemically prepared and the 
gang had scattered on the floor of the 
Assembly Hall, kept on shuffling his 
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large feet until he was taken by the 
shoulders and none too gently led out. 

When Worms came to a full under- 
standing of the trick the gang had 
played on him, he was more hurt and 
angry than he had ever been in all his 
placid life before. Instead of taking it 
as most boys would have taken it, with 
a flare-up of anger, a show of fight and 
then a grin of reconciliation, Worms 
began to brood. The day was Saturday, 
and early in the morning Worms went 
fishing. All day he fished and as he 
fished he turned over in his mind a 
scheme of vengeance. On Monday 
morning when he appeared at school 
he had to all appearances forgiven the 
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gang. Indeed, he went further— he 
gave Gumdrop a piece of cake. It was 
the most delicious thing in the way of 
cake that Gumdrop had ever eaten — 
and Gumdrop was a good judge of cake. 
It was rich with nuts and snowed under 
with thick maple-sugar frosting. Gum- 
drop ate it lingeringly before the water- 
ing mouths of the gang and told them 
at length how delicious it was. 

Next day he was taken home to sup- 
per by Mortimer; and on Wednesday 
the fame of Mrs. Moore’s cooking re- 
sounded throughout the town. Gum- 
drop could talk of nothing else. With 
a rapt face he told the gang of that per- 
fect meal —of the broiled ham with 
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cream poured over it; of the snowy 
baked potatoes; of brown bread that 
melted in the mouth; of black currant 
preserves ; of hot waffles and honey — 
and of pie-cake! 

Pie-cake! Gumdrop’s tongue failed 
him when he tried to describe that unique 
dessert. It was a confection that started 
in as pie and ended as cake — that is, 
described in layers, it was made with 
first a foundation of flaky pie-crust, then 
a filling of rich strawberry preserves, 
then two inches of delicate white cake, 
and lastly on top an inch of frosting 
speckled with chopped nuts. To hear 
Gumdrop merely describe Mrs. Moore’s 
pie-cake caused the mouths of the gang. 
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to water and their tongues to lick their 
hungry lips. 

«And cocoa!’’ Gumdrop went on ; 
«the best ever! Thick, with plenty of 
sugar and whipped cream on top. And 
she let Worms and me make molasses 
candy after supper!” 

This last detail was the finishing 
stroke. From that moment the gang 
was markedly kinder to Worms, for 
each of them cherished a secret hope 
that Mortimer might ask him home to 
supper some night. Mortimer accepted 
their attentions placidly, but in a day or 
two it was evident they were to be re- 
warded. Worms announced a birthday, 


and said he thought of having a party ! 
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He invited them all, from Licky to lit- 
tle Shrimpy Brinkman, and great was 
the rejoicing of the gang. 

For there was to be a birthday sup- 
per — not merely ice-cream, or lemon- 
ade and cake, but a real supper such as 
Gumdrop had partaken of. Pressed for 
details, Worms admitted there might be 
chicken, waffles and honey, his mother’s 
famous Injun pudding with maple-sugar 
sauce, and —yes, maybe pie-cake! The 
gang made sounds of satisfaction. 

Next day he let it be understood 
they could almost count on the pie- 
cake. His mother had said she had no 
objections to making a pie-cake for his 


birthday, and possibly she could even 
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be persuaded to make it two, consider- 
ing the size of the gang. 
«You be round on Saturday after- 


Ley 


noon and you’ll see he said sig- 
nificantly. 

Allthe week rumors of that birthday 
| supper tantalized the imaginations and 
whetted the appetites of the gang. 
From some mysterious source Hank 
Downs heard there was to be water- 
melon after the pie-cake and ice-cream 
after the watermelon; but Worms 
would not commit himself on these 
points. 

“You just wait and see!” he said. 

The long looked-forward-to Satur- 
day afternoon came at last. The gang, 
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if it could have had itsown way, would 
have arrived in ordinary comfortable 
week-day clothes; but their mothers 
had taken them in hand and in honor 
of Mortimer’s birthday party they were 
obliged to don their Sunday clothes. 
What agonies of. washing and dressing 
they went through with, only a boy 
can appreciate, but they bore it all un- 
complainingly for the sake of what 
they were going to have for supper, 
At three they met at Gumdrop’s side 
gate and proceeded in a body, for mu- 
tual protection, down Maple Avenue 
to the house of Worms. 

They filed in at the gate, and after ~ 


some scuffing and bickering as to who 
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should ring the bell, three of them 
rang it at once. Mrs. Moore came to 
the door. She was a large, placid wo- 
man, not unlike Worms himself, and 
she wore a white apron that suggested 
a spotless kitchen. Over her shoulder 
there wafted to the keen noses of the 
gang an exquisite, spicy odor. Some- 
thing was doubtless at that moment 
being baked for the perfect supper. 

‘«<Well?’’ said Mrs. Moore, not 
unkindly, but still not in the tones of 
the enthusiastic hostess. 

The boys nudged Gumdrop for- 
ward. 

«We — we—is Wor — Mortimer 
at home ?”’? Gumdrop stammered. 
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Mrs. Moore looked _ surprised. 
“‘ Have you come to see him?”’ 

“We ’ve come to his party !’? Gum- 
drop said. 

“Why, you must be mistaken!” Mrs. 
Moore returned placidly. “He isn’t 
having any party —he’s gone fishing!” 

Gone fishing! The gang looked at 
one another speechless and aghast. 

“Is—isn’t this his birthday?” 
asked Gumdrop desperately. 

“Yes, but I don’t know anything 
about any party. It’s his birthday, all 
right ; but he said he had rather spend 
it fishing than any other way. You 
must excuse me now, for I’m baking 


cookies.”’ 
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She closed the door on the tantaliz- 
ing, spicy odor, and likewise upon 
their hopes. In silence they filed out 
of the gate, and in silence went down 
the street. It was probably the first 
time in the history of the gang that 
not one of them had a word to say. 

It was Gumdrop that finally broke 
the silence. 

«¢ Pie-cake!”’ he groaned. “‘ And he 
was stringing us all the time !”’ 

Shamefacedly they looked at one 
another and realized that Worms had 
a joke on them that would take time 
to live down. To drown their confu- 
sion they all began to talk at once, 
loudly, of the things they would do to 
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Worms when they caught him, and in 
the mean time they were moving in 
the direction of ‘Turner’s Creek. 
From the top of a knoll they saw 
him, humped over his pole, serenely 
fishing. For a moment they gazed at 
his back ; then with a business-like di- 
rectness they swarmed down the knoll 
and across a potato-patch towards him. 
He heard them coming, sprang to his 
feet, cast his pole upon the ground, 
and put his back to a tree. There was 
a look in his eye the gang had never 
seen there. There was the fighting 
light; and to a man the gang realized 
that the Worm had turned. Within 
two arm’s lengths of him they stopped. 
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«Smarty !’’ they sneered. “ We’re 
going to fix you for foolin’ us! Come 
along over here and we’ll show you 
you can’t play tricks on us —”’ 

Slowly an irrepressible grin began to 
spread over the face of Worms. That 
grin, combined with the fighting light 
in his eye, transformed his face into 
the face of an entirely new Mortimer 
Moore. The gang was struck by the 
change; they hesitated, staring and 
fascinated. Mortimer crooked his large 
right arm: it was strange how that 
arm, never before used for the purposes 
of self-defense, took on naturally a 
most warlike curve. 

‘¢©Come on!” he chanted. “I can 
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lick the lot of you. I ain’t afraid! I 
could eat you up like— like pie-cake!”’ 
The word stung the gang, and at 
the same time it tickled something 
that is generally buried deep in a boy 
— their sense of humor. Reddy Barlow 
was the first one to give way to it. He 
snorted, clapped his hand over his 
mouth to keep back the giggle, did 
not succeed, and the next instant was 
rolling over and over on the grass, 
helplessly strangling with laughter. 
When the gang finally got up from 
the grass, gathered itself together and 
wiped the tears of merriment out of 
its eyes, Mortimer Moore was seated 


on the bank of the creek, serenely fish- 
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ing. Their eyes questioned one another. 
Should they push him in, clothes and 
all, or should they — 

Reddy Barlow struck the right note 
to settle the question. He whipped out 
his jack-knife and cut a willow fishpole. 

«« Say, Wormsey, old sport! ”’ he said, 
«lend us some bait, will you?” 

< Sure!” returned Mortimer 
promptly. | 

«And I’ll tell you what,’ Licky 
added ; “when we’ve caught a lot of 
fish we’ll build a fire and cook them 
for supper. Want to do that, fellows?” 

With much clamor they cast off 
their best coats and fell to cutting fish- 
poles. Mortimer supplied them with 
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lines and bait, and soon the afternoon 
sun was slanting across a row of friendly 
backs and falling on the rumpled head 
of Wormsey Moore, at last the equal 
of the best of them. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN WHICH THE GANG NEARLY COMES 
TO A BAD END 


Easter was very late that year. The 
Square in the middle of the town was 
like a green pocket handkerchief ; the 
boys had stopped marbles and begun 
to hunt up last year’s bats; and the 
spring flood in the river had subsided 
long before Good Friday. Two days 
before Easter there was a fine languor- 
ous warmth in the air. It caught at 
the feet of the boy going to school and 
made him loiter wistfully in the sun- 


light, and at four o’clock it hurried 
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him joyfully out, to range the hills for 
ginseng roots and succulent winter- 
greens. 

On Good Friday morning Reddy 
Barlow came to school with the an- 
nouncement that the next day his grand- 
mother was going to show him how to 
color eggs with pieces of calico. When 
he had got them colored he was going 
to give them to Miss Milly Grant, his 
Sunday School teacher. 

Immediately the spirit of emulation 
was aroused in the breast of the gang, 
for Miss Milly was their teacher as 
well as Reddy’s. She was very pretty, 
Miss Milly, and she had a way with 


boys, — otherwise she could never have 
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charmed the gang to a church pew. 
But having won them they were hers 
entirely. Nothing was too difficult to 
undertake for her sake. At once, when 
Reddy spoke of Easter eggs, they 
burned to make Miss Milly an offering 
of a splendor she would recognize as 
impressive. They would all color Easter 
eggs, as Many eggs as they could buy 
or beg, and they would pile them in a 
nest. Then on Easter morning they 
would call at her house in a body and 
present it to her. The more they talked 
of it the better seemed the idea. That 
day they thought school never would 
be over, and Sunday was a long way off. 

But at last they were released. The 
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first thing was to get the eggs. Slim 
Cannon’s people kept hens and of 
course Slim had unlimited resources in 
the egg line. Few of the others were 
as lucky, so it was decided they would 
meet at Carver’s grocery with what 
capital they could raise in ten minutes, 
and then they would buy their eggs in 
a body. 

Licky’s mother was very pleased — 
and so were several other mothers — 
to see her son so eager to make a 
seasonable gift to his Sunday School 
teacher. It showed, she thought, what 
a sweet, refining influence a pretty 
teacher often has on a growing boy; 
and she told Licky he might buy a 
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dozen eggs. She watched him as he 
charged over the lawn, and she called 
after him not to run like that when he 
had bought his eggs. 

«No’m,” he replied, without look- 
ing around. He was trying to make up 
his mind what color he would have his 
Easter eggs; by the time he reached 
the rendezvous he had decided on blue, 
which was the color of Miss Mailly’s 
eyes. Everybody except Gumdrop was 
there, and he came shortly, pant- 
ing from his unusual gait, with a half- 
moon of ginger cookie in his hand. 
They pooled their acquired capital and 
found they could buy three dozen eggs 


and two over. 
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«That ll make her sit up and open 
her eyes!” said Hank Downs. There 
was no poetry in this remark, but he 
meant well. 

Complacently they all filed into Car- 
ver’s grocery store and watched Reddy 
Barlow invest their funds. Then, with 
the eggs in three paper bags to insure 
against accident, they filed out. The 
sun caressed them; the spring called to 
them ; it went to their toes and frol- 
icked in their blood. They frisked and 
scuffed along the street, sometimes to 
the imminent peril of the eggs and 
often to the annoyance of respectable 
cats. Reddy had just made a little sally 
after the dressmaker’s fat tabby when 
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some one suggested that they go around 
Tompkins Street and watch the trolley 
go by. 

Tompkins Street is little more than 
a country road, but since the new trol- 
ley line had been built along it it 
seemed to the boys of Newelsburg a 
teeming boulevard. For the space of 
half a second when the yellow cars of 
the suburban system went by they had 
all the sensations of metropolitanism. 
They loved to sit on the grassy bank 
opposite the newly laid out building lots 
and, stimulated by the trolley, specu- 
late on the splendid future of their 
town. Also there was a perpetual in- 


terest in the possibility that the trolley 
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car would run over a hen; or fly off the 
rails as it descended Tompkins Hill. 
Not that they actually desired these 
catastrophes, but it would be fine to 
be on the spot if such a thing should 
happen. 

So with their eggs and their good 
intentions they went around by way of 
Tompkins Street and sat in their ac- 
customed place to wait for the trolley 
car. In a few minutes a yellow car ap- 
peared, bumping at a good rate of speed 
down the hill. It suggested a lively 
train of conversation. Licky told about 
the cars in Schenectady and Gumdrop 
related the tale of his visit to his aunt 
by way of this same trolley; this ac- 
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count of travels opened up a wide range 
of speculation and led naturally to the 
always interesting subject of highway- 
men. Now, a boy has an instinctive 
reverence for the law, but deep down 
in his being there is a wistful remem- 
brance of the time when he carried a 
club over his shoulder and might was 
right. Each boy sitting peacefully on 
the grassy bank this sunny afternoon 
had a conviction deep down in his 
heart that he had it in him to make a 
record as a highwayman, and there was 
not one of them —except perhaps Gum- 
drop —that did not wish he had been 
born in the shoes of a gentleman of the 


road. 
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As they meditated on wilder days the 
car bound into Newelsburg stopped on 
the switch to wait for the next car down 
the hill. The boys looked at the wait- 
ing car at the bottom of the hill and 
Licky said : — 

“If I was a highwayman I’d hide 
behind the alders here and then when 
the old car was crawling slow up the 
hill Id just step out and shove my six- 
shooter into the motorman’s face and 
he’d shut off the power and then I’d 
board her. I’d cover the motorman 
with one hand and I’d make the 
passengers stand up with the other. 
Then, when I’d got all their money 
Pree”? 
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« Aw, the car goes too fast up this 
hill,” interrupted Billy Green, who had 
a literal mind; ‘you could n’t stop ‘em 
with a six-shooter like you could a 
stage-coach. If I was going to do it 
I’d—” 

«No, the thing to do would be to 
get behind the alders and plug it right 
into the car till the motorman 4ad to 
stop because he’d be bleeding so,” de- 
clared Slim Cannon; and this emenda- 
tion met with instant approval as being 
more like the adventures of the Dead- 
wood stage. Slim reached an absent- 
minded hand into the nearest bag of 
eggs and made-believe to hurl it at the 
vanishing car. At once each possessed 
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himself of an egg and executed a like 
motion. 

«‘T bet I could hit every car with an 
egg if they passed as fast as twenty a 
minute,” boasted Slim. 

«¢ Aw, so could we!” they chorused. 

“Oh, my eye!” sighed Reddy rapt- 
urously, ‘‘ what a mess they ’d make!” 

They all grinned and each turned 
his egg over in his hand. There is a 
peculiar thing about an egg: the in- 
stant you get it in your hand it seems 
as if it must be thrown at something. 
This peculiar quality was very strong 
in those embryo Easter eggs: it seemed 
as if they would fly so lightly and so 
effectively at the chosen mark that it 
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was a pity to waste them on a girl 
that could n’t hit anything if she tried. 
Skillfully the tempter tickled the palm 
and stirred the fancy of those six boys 
on their grassy bank; he reminded 
them what a satisfying splatter a well- 
aimed egg will make—and then at 
exactly the right moment he fetched 
along the downhill car. 

It was going very fast; the motorman 
ignored them loftily. Just as it passed 
them the nerves twitched unaccount- 
ably in the arm of one boy, the arm 
straightened out of its own will—and 
an egg splashed against the side of the 
Oard 

It would not be fair to tell who threw 
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that first egg, and it is sad to chronicle 
that in two minutes he had five imita- 
tors! The uphill car, passing not quite 
so fast as the other had done, received 
a broadside of eggs that deposited an 
impressionistic fringe of yellow-and- 
white the length of its side! 

The gang looked at one another, 
wild-eyed and flushed. Neither motor- 
man nor passengers had discovered the 
attack. The fever of devastation seized 
them; their ammunition was far from 
exhausted. Giggling wildly they carried 
the eggs behind the clump of bushes 
and lay down in the grass to wait for 
the next car. It came in a few minutes 
and received its tribute of eggs. As far 
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as they could see they had escaped again, 

unobserved. The car went swiftly on 
its way, and it left behind it a com- 
pletely demoralized company. Heaven 
knows what remnant of Man before the 
Law awoke in them. They completely 
lost their heads; the shackles with 
which Civilization and the Law had 
bound them fell from them; they re- 
verted in one glorious moment to the 
joyous savage, without fear and without 
morals. Whenthe next carcamebump- - 
ing down the hill they were ready for 
it, eggs in hand. They had a glimpse 
of the horrified face of the motorman 
as he grasped what they were up to, but 
it did not stop them—they let fly a 
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dozen eggs at once. They spattered 
grandly the length of the car, and one 
of them — alas! alack !— missed the car 
and broke squarely upon the breast of 
a dignified gentleman standing upon the 
rear platform! } 

This was the climax of their ia cae 
ness. It brought them with a shock to 
their senses. With one consent they 
scattered and fled for cover. For an 
apprehensive half-hour they loitered in 
a piece of woodland along the river, 
and then by ones and twos they took 
their guilty way home. 

That night Licky voluntarily went 
to bed early. His mother, being merci- 
fully occupied that evening, asked no 
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questions about the proposed Easter gift 
to Miss Milly, so Licky crept to bed 
with his wrongdoing unconfessed. He 
thought with regret of the Easter eggs 
Miss Milly would not get, and his heart 
was leaden when he contemplated the 
morrow. He fell asleep and had a hor- 
rid dream, in which he was pursued by 
a giant with a voice to match his size, 
and he wakened with this very voice in. 
his ears. Trembling, he crept out of 
bed and looked down into the hall be- 
low. The dreaded blow had fallen—a 
policeman stood in the hall talking to 
his father! He could not hear all they 
said, but he caught several references 


on the policeman’s part to a “gang of 
Pp P gang 
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boys” that was always up to mischief 
and ought to be “broken up.” He 
heard his father reply in a soothing 
tone and he saw him bring out a box of 
cigars. Then he tottered back into bed. 
He buried his head in the pillow. His. 
own personal fear was forgotten for the 
moment in that dreadful hint he had 
got that the gang was to be broken up. 
His gang! There flashed through his 
mind all the fun they had had together; 
he thought of summer coming on when 
the gang would have whole days to play 
together; and of the little shanty in 
_ the woods — maybe now the policeman 
would tear it down and take the calf- 
skin and the chairs they had made and 
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eee ao 
Reddy’s old desk and the muskrat-skins 
on the wall! He gave a wriggle of an- 
guishatthethought. Then he heard the 
front door close and he lay very still. 
Father was coming up the stairs. 

They had a long, long talk. Father 
was very stern; he said he had never 
been so surprised and pained in his life. 
He had always thought the gang was 
a respectable, law-abiding gang, but 
now he realized that the sooner it was 
broken up the better. At this Licky 
broke down and begged for mercy on 
them all. They were not a bad gang 
—they would never do anything they 
ought not to again — 

«Do you know who the gentleman 
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was that was hit by one of those eggs?”’ 
father asked sternly. 

«« N-n-no,” sobbed Licky. 

«© Tt was Samuel Underhill himself!” 

Licky fell back upon the pillow. 
Samuel Underhill, part owner of the 
road, president of the bank, Mayor of 
Newelsburg, the great man of the 
place, Samuel Underhill himself! Licky 
stopped crying out of sheer awe.’ 

“T could go to Mr. Underhill,” said 
father, ‘and perhaps help you boys out 
of this, but I won’t. If you have a 
gang you must be responsible for it. I 
hear that Mr. Underhill is very angry. 
My advice is that you get together to- 


morrow and make a call on him.”’ 
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With this austere counsel Licky was 
left alone. Sleep mercifully comes soon 
to the small boy, even to one in dire 
trouble; the sun was shining into his 
face before he had fairly begun to think 
about what he should do, and here he 
was, waking up with a dreadful weight 
on his chest and the knowledge that 
he had got to go out and save the 
gang. 

Immediately after breakfast he got 
them all together in the shanty. They 
were a very sober gang. Consequences 
had overtaken them with amazing swift- 
ness ; as always with the panic-stricken, 
the true nature of each boy came out. 


Billy Green was for running away 
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from home for a time, and Slim Can- 
non favored a bold attitude of defi- 
ance. But Licky stood firm; they had 
got to go in a body and “square 
themselves”? with Samuel Underhill. 
Most of them were loud in protest 
against facing this ordeal, but the fact 
that Licky’s father was a lawyer and 
had advised it had its effect at last; 
they agreed to go in a body to face 
the august man if Licky would do the 
talking. 

In his office over the bank sat 
Samuel Underhill intrenched behind 
a massive mahogany writing-table. He 
was an iron-gray man with a close- 


shut mouth and cool, keen, gray eyes 
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under bushy brows. In Newelsburg it 
had always been said of him that he 
was as hard as flint; to the small boys 
sidling into his presence he seemed the 
incarnation of relentless power. They 
ranged themselves in a huddled group 
before the big table and Licky faltered 
out the words of apology they had de- 
cided on. 

“ Humph!”’ said the great man; 
“so you are the gang ?”’ 

‘OY eseird! icky teplied: 

“T suppose you knew,” went on 
Samuel Underhill, — «I suppose you 
knew yesterday, when you threw eggs 
at the cars, that it was an offense pun- 
ishable by the law?”’ 
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His cold gray eyes seemed to bore 
a hole into each one of them in turn. 
They looked at the floor in miserable 
silence. 

“I disapprove of boys going about 
in gangs,” he went on; “why do you 
do it?” 

They did not know why they did 
it; they only knew that they were ut- 
terly and desolately uncomfortable. 

«<When I was a boy your age I was 
beginning to work for my living. I 
had n’t time to prowl lawlessly with a 
crowd of other boys; I worked on a 
farm from five in the morning till 
seven at night. When I was the age of 
that biggest boy there ’’ — he pointed 
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at Slim Cannon — “I was a ‘ wiper’ in 
a machine-shop ; when I was thirteen 
I was helping to buy my younger 
brother’s clothes; when I was six- 
teen I was a brakeman on the rail- 
road.” 

He stopped abruptly and whirled his 
swivel-chair towards Licky. ‘‘ Where 
did you get those eggs?” he asked. 

“We — we bought them.” 

‘‘ To throw at the cars, I suppose ?”’ 

«« Oh, no, sir,” protested Licky; ‘we 
—we bought them to make Easter 
eggs out of them for Miss Milly.” 

‘Who’s she?”’ 

«Our Sunday School teacher, sir.”’ 


The great man leaned over a book 
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on his desk. There was a faint twitch- 
ing at the corner of his thin mouth. 

“What do you do with yourselves 
when you’re not in school? Waste 
your time, I suppose; torment the 
neighborhood, eh?” 

“We — we have a little shanty in 
the woods,” faltered their spokes- 
man. 

«We go swimming in summer, and 
hunt for ginseng, and fish —”’ added 
Billy Green tremulously. 

«« Wasting your time — wasting your 
time. What’s that ?”’ said Samuel Un- 
derhill sharply. 

Reddy Barlow knew with a sinking 
heart that it was Spotty scratching at 
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the door, whining imperiously. “It’s 
my — my dog,” he whispered. 

‘Tet him in,’ commanded Mr. 
Underhill. 

Reddy obeyed, unwillingly. Spotty 
trotted in with his air of confident 
good will. He looked at everybody 
with his friendly eyes twinkling under 
his reddish bang, and then, to their con- 
sternation, he walked up to the great 
man, settled back upon his haunches, 
and offered his paw ! 

«Well! well!’ said Mr. Underhill ; 
‘well, my gracious! How do you do?” 

Without a smile he shook the paw 
offered him and then Spotty trotted 
back to his master’s side. The great 
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_ man saw him put his nose — on which 
there was a rim of dried mud from the 
burying of his last bone —into Reddy’s 
hand, and he saw Reddy press the dog’s 
head against his knee, as if he found 
something very comforting in the touch 
of that rough coat. Then Samuel Un- 
derhill walked to the window and stood 
looking out over the valley. 

He saw himself a boy again on the 
farm where he had worked from five 
in the morning till seven at night; he 
saw his room under the roof— hot in | 
summer and deadly cold in winter; 
and he felt again the warm touch of a 
shaggy coat against his back on those 
cold, cold nights. He had n’t thought 
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about the old dog in years; he remem- 
bered now how much that dog had 
been to him in his overworked, friend- 
less boyhood. 

“T don’t suppose you’d like to sell 
your dog?”’ he turned upon Reddy. 

Reddy looked appalled. “«Oh, no, 
sir! I guess not!”’ he said. 

An expression that was almost a 
smile came into Samuel Underhill’s 
eyes. “ Well, I don’t know as I want to 
buy —I just asked. Now, what about 
this shanty? My brother and I hada 
shanty once, before I had to go to work 
on the farm. I’ll bet yours isn’t any 
nicer than that one was. What have 
you got in it?” 
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They looked at each other with 
amazement ; then they turned a shining 
ring of eyes upon him —it takes a boy 
to recognize a friendly tone. They be- 
gan to tell him about the shanty, about 
the chairs they had made and the real 
stove, and the calf-skin and about the 
time Reddy had gone a little too far 
with the sulphuric acid and nearly 
blown the shanty sky-high. And as 
they talked they pressed closer to the 
table until their elbows were upon it 
and Spotty thumped the floor with his 
tail at the noise. The great man took 
out his watch. 

“It’s half an hour to dinner-time,”’ 
he said; “and this is kind of a dull 
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morning in the bank. If you’ve got no 
objections I believe I ’1l just walk along 
with you and have a look at this 
shanty.” 

They accepted this honor, surprised 
but very proud. As they were about to 
file out, so that Samuel Underhill could 
lock his door, he stopped them and 
said gravely : — 

‘¢ Before I am seen on the street with 
you, I want to be sure of one thing. 
Do you intend to be a law-abiding 
gang henceforth, a gang that I shall 
not be ashamed to say is made up of 
friends of mine? Will you hold up 
your right hands and solemnly swear 
that you will never throw another egg 
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at a street-car, or do anything else that 
a respectable gang would not do?” 

With all their hearts the gang sol- 
emnly held up eleven right hands. And 
then, smiling and with their heads held 
high, they took their way to the shanty, 
through the green spring fields, proudly 
escorting Samuel Underhill back into 
the Boyhood Paradise he had known 
too briefly. 


THE END 
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